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In the long catalogue of honorable anglers are 
the names of apostles, kings, princes, priests, poets, 
bishops, statesmen and philosophers—men who 
made history, ruled nations, honored the church, 
dignified humanity, and left the impress of their 
scholarship upon all the centuries. And what 
they did they did all the better—more wisely, 
more humanely, and with a higher conception of 
the sacred character of the work assigned them— 
because they had the contemplative habit, pro- 
verbial patience and gentle spirit of the simple 
wise men who love to go a-fishing. 
George Dawson. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Mr Dearsorn’s notes on the direction signs, which the 
woodman may read in tree and moss and grass, give per- 
haps the most complete exposition of that branch of wood- 
craft we have ever printed. In these days of brief trips 
into the woods under the guardianship of guides, not one 
out of a thousand pays much attention to such secrets of 
nature. But in woodcraft,as in every other art, by as 
much greater as one’s attainment in it may be, so much 
the more keen and rich will be his enjoyment and satis- 
faction. The more a man knows of the woods and the 
more closely his attention is engaged, the more varied will 
be his interest, the fuller his reading of nature’s open book 
and the more generous the store of material which he will 
bring home for reminiscence and reverie as he reviews his 
outing. It is true that for the most part the average vaca- 
tionist in the woods has no time to acquire the fine points 
of woods lore; but much more might be done in this direc- 
tion, if men would only teach themselves that the sole end 
and reward of hunting do not lie wholly in the actual kill- 
ing of the game or the bagging of a score of birds. One 
who is intent only upon slaughter can have no eyes, even 
if he may have the opportunity, to observe the written 
records of bark and rock and ferf. 





This is a gun age; the factories have been turning out 
sporting firearms year after year until it would appear 
that there must be enough to provide every man and 
every man-child in the land; and the ammunition manu- 
facturers have made their part of sporting equipment so 
simple and abundant and inexpensive that every new 
possessor of a gun is on the instant a ready-made gunner. 
There are no longer any masterful details of loading to be 
acquired; nor does the beginner think it necessary to 
undergo a novitiate. If his gun is of rapid fire and his 
machine-loaded shells are in good supply, he ranks him- 
self as a competent sportsman and is impatient to get into 
the cover to shoot something. Thus it is that while the 
hosts of shooters have multiplied, the ranks of the real 
sportsmen have increased more slowly. 





As for men with guns, the woods are full of them; but 
the sportsman may go far and not meet up with a master 
mate. Indeed, things have come to such a pass in more 
than one hunting district that the prudent sportsman will 
remain at home, and keep himself out of the woods, for 
very fear of having his head shot off. The woods and 
swamps and canebrakes are now practically free from 
dangerous varmints that go on four legs, but a new terror 
is the biped armed with a deadly weapon and from 
whose noddle common sense flies when a gun comes into 
his hand, The explanation of the multiplicity of casual- 
ities and fatalities with guns and rifles, of which we read 
lists in the press day after day, is found in the fact that 
an army of greenhorns has taken to the woods and fields, 
every man-jack of them frantic to shoot something, and 
each one ready to shoot on the instant before he can 
know what the something is, whether it may be game or 
another man-jack or a man. It is these gunners—with- 
out experience, and wanting in that caution with a gun 
which experience alone can give—who get their names 
and names of their victims into the press reports of gun- 
ning ‘‘accidents.” They should be chained up at home, 
that they may be saved from themselves, that others may 
be saved from them, and that the woods may be secure 
for the use and enjoyment of the sportsman. 





Mr. W. E. Meehan’s suggestion of a conference of the 
commercial fishermen of the Susquehanna and other 
Pennsylvania waters with the Fish Commissioners, is one 
which should be put into practical effect. The commercial 


fisherman lives by catching fish; and it is the business of 
the Commission to increase the supply of fish for the fish. 
erman to catch. The two parties in interest should be 
united in harmonious codperation and mutual support. 
The Commission’s opposition to certain modes of fishing is 
based only upon the real or reputed destructiveness of 
those methods. Ifthe forbidden contrivances are not un- 
reasonably destructive, the Commission should withdraw 
its opposition to them; and if, on the other hand, they are 
ruinous, common sense should prevail upon the fishermen 
to abandon them. There can be here no legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion nor subject of disagreement. The intel- 


* ligent friends of fish protection may find in Mr. Meehan’s 


call for codperation “the better way” to accomplish what a 
foolish antagonism can never secure. 





The Members’ Stake of the Eastern Field Trials Club, 
last Saturday, was an event of unusual note in its effect 
upon the club and its promise for the future. We take 
decided satisfaction in publishing the report of the meet- 
ing by one of our staff; and all the more, as this is the only 
first-hand report printed. Mr. Waters was the only press 
representative at the meeting, and his is the only record 
of the work written by one who actually followed it. 
Now as always in our Kennel columns, field trial interests 
have and will have intelligent, competent and adequate 
treatment. 





Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, who has preached 
some strange doctrines before now, last Sunday announced 
to his congregation a determination to see that Game War- 
den Wilcox and his deputies should be tried for the mur- 
der of the Ute Indians they killed the other day. Mr. 
Reed’s declaration created a sensation, as well it might; 
for the notion that a white man, whether game warden or 
private citizen, should be meddled with for shooting down 
an Indian hunting off his reservation is something to make 
a Colorado range horse laugh; and no wonder the congre- 
gation did not know what to make of it. 





The renewed enterprise of stocking Atlantic waters with 
Pacific salmon will be watched with much interest. The 
experiment was made some years ago on an extensive 
scale, thousands of fry having been planted in Pennsyl- 
vania and other streams, only to disappear and leave no 
trace to tell the tale. The new plantings have been of 
yearlings, and the more mature strangers may prove their 
ability to take care of themselves. 





The latest development in the Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., 
elk case is just what we had anticipated from the first, 
the exportation of the elk to Kastern game preserves by 
the Eastern agent of the Adams elk-catching enterprise. 
In response to an inquiry, County Attorney Sammon ad- 
vises us that Governor Richards has given a permit for the 
shipment of forty of the elk out of the State. This rounds 
out and concludes this cunningly contrived raid on the 
Wyoming game supply by men engaged in the enterprise 
of supplying Eastern preserves with Western game. Inas- 
much as the Wyoming law explicitly forbids the taking of 
elk for export, except by permission of the State Game 
Warden, and then “only for the purpose of supplying pub- 
lic parks, zodlogical gardens, or places of public amuse- 
ment,” the Jackson’s Hole raiders could not have exported 
their booty except by favor of aspecial executive dispensa- 
tion; and Wyoming is probably the only State inthe Union, 
whose constitution permits individuals to secure for them- 
selves immunity from the statutes by gubernatorial writ 
of indulgence. 





Some of the duck shooters of Colorado express themselves 
as disgusted with the provision of the game law which 
restricts an individual shooter to the killing of twenty 
ducks in a day; and they have set on foot a movement 
to have the law tested for constitutionality. A subscrip- 
tion paper for the purpose sets forth this declaration: “We, 
the undersigned, believing that ducks and waterfowl are 
migratory and belong to no particular State,and that no 
State has a right to enact unconstitutional laws to limit 
the proper killing of such game, by means ‘of a shoulder- 
gun in the proper season, and further, that all sportsmen, 
as a rule, who kill such game in excess of their own wants, 
distribute them among their friends who are unable to 
shoot. And further, as no other State has such a law of 
limitation in regard to the killing of birds, there is no log- 
ical reason why this State should.” 


Now the word “unconstitutional” is rotund, sonorous 
and impressive, and has taken the force out of many an 
obnoxious and wicked law; but sometimes it means noth- 
ing more than some other words beginning with “un,” as 
unwonted, unwelcome, or unacceptable. That is its true 
significance here, and the Colorado duck shooters will do 
well to button up their purses and lay by their spare 
funds for new supplies of loaded ammunition. They will 
not overthrow the ducking law on the score of unconsti- 
tutionality. Wildfowl are legitimately subjects of legisla- 
tion by the several States, nor can the law be expected to 
draw a fine distinction between birds bred in a State and 
those resorting to it. The assertion that no similar limits 
obtain in other States is incorrect. Minnesota limits to 
twenty-five the birds of any species any individual may 
killin aday. North Dakota makesa like limit of twenty- 
five. Maine puts the limit at thirty, Washington at ten. 
Other States have similar laws prescribing the lawful 
number of woodcock— another migratory species—one 
may killin a day. ' 





However unwelcome such limitations may be to the 
sportsman who has been long deprived of shooting and 
has come at last to a favored time and place, the Colorado 
law is right in principle and is in line with the recognition 
everywhere growing that as sportsmen we of the several 
States owe something to our fellows beyond our own indi- 
vidual State lines. Colorado human nature, as human 
nature in California and Connecticut, may protest against 
the staying of one’s hand on wildfowl, that the birds may 
fly to their destruction in another clime, but it is certain 
that unless in this matter of game protection we do restrain 
our shooting and do have regard for others as well as for 
ourselves, there will be no migratory game to pro- 
tect on our own account or that of others. The 
common refuge of selfishness is in the plea, “If 
we don’t, some one else will;’ and this is a 
stronghold from which it has been impossible to dis- 
lodge the defenders of spring shooting. If the prohibition 
of spring shooting or the placing of a limitation upon the 
numbers of wildfowl to be killed should be deferred by 
each State until every other State should have attended to 
the proposition, nothing of the sort would ever be accom- 
plished anywhere. Those sportsmen are deserving of the 
highest credit who have taken the initiative. The inter- 
ests of game protection to-day demand not that the pio- 
neers shall recede from the advance, but that others shall 
imitate their example and follow in their footsteps. In- 
stead of overthrowing the laws on migratory game, the 
sportsmen of Colorado might better be urging their fel- 
lows in sister States to join them in the adoption of simi- 
lar restrictions. 

The annual banquet of the Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, 
was celebrated on Tuesday evening of this week, and as 
the arrangements had been made under direction of Presi- 
dent Starbuck, we may be sure that the occasion was a 
most enjoyable reunion of the redoubtable hunters and 
fishermen who make up the club membership. 








Through inadvertence on the part of those who were 
watching the amendments of the deer law last winter, no 
provision was made for extending the close term on deer 
in Sullivan, Ulster and Green counties, where the game 
had been put out some years ago by the Commission. 
The five years close time lapsing this season, deer hunting 
has been lawful in 1897. This fact, however, was not gen 
erally known; and the game protectors astutely kept silent 
on the subject, so that there has been little hunting. Now 
that the season has gone by, ho harm can come of pub- 
lishing the facts relative to these introduced deer. A new 
five years close time should be provided for them. 





President Gavitt has sent out a cordial invitation to all 
interested clubs and associations to be represented at the 
meeting of the New York State Association for the Protec- 
tion of Fish and Game, in Syracuse,on Dec. 9. This 
Association stands for protective interests in New 
York, and it should have the warm support of local 
clubs. As President Gavitt says, “It is the medium 
through which all right-minded organizations should seek 
and give counsel.” Only by uvited and harmonious en- 
deavor, and with the strength that comes of a large repre- 
sentation, can the Association achieve its purposes. Ifthe 
sportsmen of New York can ever unite they here have the 


opportunity, 
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The Sportsman Lourist. 


TWO MEN AND A BEAR. 


Ow.y two things are supposed to justify one in going 
hunting in midsummer: science and health. I was not 
very well, it is true, but probably would have remained 
at home and let the doctor experiment on me if N. hadn’t 
come along. He is one of these scientific fellows who live 
in the woods, where they study up new combinations of 
those wonderful Latin words which Webster’s Dictionary 

ts in parenthesis after the pictures of birds and animals. 

ny man who will accustom his jaw and brain to the use 
of this barbarous lingo need not be surprised if he acquires 
hazy ideas of game, and shows as much interest in the 
it of a lizard or a mouse as in bagging a grizzly. One 
Shing he is sure to lose, and that is the sportsman’s in- 
stinctive ition of open and close seasons. 

Now, though it was only July, and though for some rea- 
gon not known even to the men who can call them by 
their Latin names, deer are about two months late in com- 
ing to their best estate through this part of Mexico, never- 
theless the aforesaid N. did feloniously entice me to go 
forth with him to try to secure a mule deer. A few miles 
north of the city in which I live is probably the southern 
limit of the a of this big fellow. He is called Venado 
Bura in Spanish. 

H. G. Dulog and I have been having a learned con- 
troversy over that surname, he insisting that it was 
spelled with one 7, while I held that it was but the word 
burro applied to the deer, as in English, mule-deer. Since 
I got his last letter on the subject I have been forced to 
conclude that he was right and I wrong. But I had over- 
looked till now the slight formality of telling him. A 
gringo has no business knowing more Spanish than an old- 
time greaser like myself. The etymology of dura is uncer- 
tain. 

In order to be sure of our game we hunted first here in 
town. In the museum of the Instituto Cientifico, an institu- 
tion feebly resembling a State university, we found a 
stuffed specimen. (I did not say mounted. The adjective 
used is exact.) Also a fine set of antlers. In the business 
house of one of the wealthy citizens we found another 
head, a very fine one, though we made no measurements. 
These all came from Cruces, an hacienda some fifty miles 
northeast of here. From various sources we ascertained 
that this deer ranges south over the arid plains of Coa- 
huila and Chihuahua into the upper parts of the States of 
Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi; that it is an inhabitant of 
the Central Plateau and confined strictly to the plains. 
This last item was somewhat of a surprise, but seemed 
well confirmed. The owner of the big head we saw had 
been lassoed by cowboys. But this had happened more 
than twenty years ago,and the more we tried to pin 
down the information to present day facts, the more haz 
it became. We arrived finally at the conclusion that if 

we would make sure of our game we should have to go 
somewhere on the line of the Central or Mexican Inter- 
national railway—an arrangement which suited neither 
of us at that time. We did not clearly make out that this 
deer had disappeared from his former ranges between 
here and the northeastern corner of the Central Plateau, 
but the evidence pointed strongly in that direction. 
Strange to say, we got almost exactly similar information 
in regard to the antelope. Twenty years ago this animal 
was comparatively numerous on all the region mentioned. 
Now, apparently, it has completely disappeared. Nobody 
could explain this. The residents did not think hunting 
had done it. They hunt little, and had no guns fit for an- 
telope hunting. 

eanwhile, as often happens in hunting, we struck an- 
other and fresher trail. For while in our search for exact 
details we were working northward from point to point, 
trying to pin down the elusive ( macrotis, we suddenly 
(and figuratively) smelled b’ar. We had been told that 
the hacienda of Concepcion had a beautiful sierra on it, 
and that Don F. Ulano could give us information. 

“Yes,” said the amiable Don, “there are many animals 
in thatsierra. There are deer, and wild hogs, and plenty 
of bear.” At this N.’s ears went up like a terrier’s when 
he hears rats! Bears? Why, his boss up at Washington 
wanted nothing worse. He was even writing a piece to 
prove that there are about ten different kinds in America 
instead of two, as we used to think. Very likely, this 
fellow from Mexico would be a still further addition. It 
wasn’t a goodseason to go killing deer, anyhow, and bears 
were always in season. Visions of our own names worked 
into horrible combinations, appearing in future scientific 
catalogues, preceded by a capital D, rose in our minds. I 
even went so farasto think that possibly we might be 
at least on the trail of Hough’s long lost pine-nut bear. 

“Pues si sefiores,” continued our informant, “there are 
many; and nobody hunts them. Only when they came 
down into the plain after twnas the cowboys rope them. 
Not long a vaqguero caught one that dragged him a 
kilometer or two till he found a telegraph pole and got a 
tarn of his rope around it.” In answer to a question, we 
learned that the owner of the hacienda in question lived 
in the city, and would probably give us permission to visit 
it. We called, and found an elderly gentleman, who 
looked us over very carefully, and catechised us thor- 

hly. Finally, he promi that when his clerk came 
in he would have him pre the necessary permit. Next 
day it was given me, addressed to the administrador. 

Also a note in a sealed envelope for a young man at the 


hacienda. 

Almost all the way around the Central Plateau of Mexico 
there is a rim of mountains. They cut off most of the 
moisture that comes up from the lowlands, and contribute 
more than anything else to the barrenness and arid char- 
acter of the incl mesa. Here and there, all over this 
mesa are other mountains, straggling and rugged chains, 
peaks, spurs and excrescences—the smaller mostly vol- 
canic, the high and more continuous ridges eonally of 
limestone, with strata battered and tilled, often metamor- 
phosed into many-colored marbles. Just south of Saltillo 
the Mexican National Road climbs over this rim in its 
ue = comet, Ceca Carneros Pass, ops above 
sea lev e the train just as it began the ascent to 
this pass from the inside or cath. 


We were on the extreme eastern rim of the m and 


our destination lay across the plain to the southwest, y 
miles away, or more. It was a gloriously beautiful scene 
when the sun aroge and poured his amber 


next m 


light through the clear air. We trained our glasses on the 
sierra, which rose seamed and ru from the flat plain 

rhaps 3,000ft., looking carefully for eviderice of tke 

eavy timber with which we had been told it was 
clothed. We tried to ie ourselves and one another 
that we could see it, but while the rough ridges were soft- 
ened by dark vegetation, the trained eye of the experi- 
enced woodsman coldly dashed our anticipations. The 
timber was brush! ; 

By noon, perched upon our belongings in a correton, 
dust-covered and sun-scorched, we reached the hacienda. 
Such we had thought it. We found it only an estancia or 
stock ranch, situated in the midst of an immense plain, 
which even the prairie dogs had abandoned during recent 
dry years, with no water except from alkali wells and am- 
monia-tainted rain-water ponds, no business except herd- 
ing a few hundred head of goats, cattle and horses; the 
picture of squalor, filth and decay, the very air redolent. of 
inaction and sloth. The administrador stopped playing 
chess with his storekeeper long enough to read our cre- 
dentials, assign us a room and order dinner. We were 
taken in charge by a fresh young man, who immediately 
brought forth from the treasure of his memory some 
obscene English oaths, and began to furbish them up for 
our benefit. He had traveled, he said. Had worked on 
the railroad awhile. Knew a good deal of English. 
(Plenty, such as it is, thought we). He was a distant 
relative of the old gentleman who owned the place. Had 
been sent to school by him, but didn’t like it. Could have 
gone to the United States to study engineering or some- 
thing of the kind, but it was too much like work. Liked 
life on the ranch. Here one sleeps well, one eats well” 
(dried goats’ meat. evil-smelling curds, black beans half 
cooked, musty tortillas), and when. one feels the need of 
amusement he mounts on horseback! And he leered at a 

ir of slatternly girls who passed the door. Yes, sir, fine 
ife. Just suited him. 

Here, in an evil moment, it occurred to me to ask if his 
name was so-and-so. At my orders. Well, then, I havea 
note for you, and I — it. Right there, in the ex- 

ressive language of Jawgy, “I dropped my watermelon.” 

e opened the envelope, and took out two sheets. After 
reading one, which consisted of about two lines, he trotted 
off with the other to the administrador, Then we compre- 
hended the old gentleman’s little game. From the effects 
before and after taking, we figured out the contents of the 
two separate documents we had brought to be about as 
follows: — 

0. 4 


Unsealed, 
To Sa. Don Manoano, 
Administrador de la Hacienda de Concepcién. 

Very Sir Mine: : 

The bearers of the present, Messrs N. and A. bave been sent as 
special representatives of the President of the United States for the 
sole purpose of securing the skin of one of our far. famed bears, as 
well as other objects of interest, for the National Museum of that 
country, 


high 


Dear Nephew; 

These idiots think I am fool enough to believe they are hunting 
those measly little bears. Keep an eye on them. They have prob- 
ably heard there is gold in our mountain, Don’t do any more for 
them than you have to, and be sure they pay you well for that, The 
Lord only knows who they are. If you observe anything suspicious, 
throw them out, Your Uncie, 

Thenceforward we had to deal with a man who was 
under the necessity of devising schemes to bleed us, with- 
out lowering his dignity to the point of hiring us horses, 
selling us feed for them, ete. And as nobody on that 
ranch was in the habit of thinking, except.on rare occa- 
sions, it took him a while. We waited till everybody 
had had the after-dinner siesta. Then the eternal chess 

an. We saw we couldn’t get off that night, gave it up, 
and went out to see if we couldn’t kick up a jack-rabbit. 
As night came on, we began to plan and fume for a day- 
light start next day. Our mountain was still fifteen miles 
away. Were there any horses? Oh ie plenty of horses. 
Could we hire some? Oh no, he wouldn’t think of charg- 
ing us. Could he lend us a saddle-horse apiece? Well, 
they were all on the range, except those oan by the cow- 
boys. When could he get them? Well, quien sabe. And 
so on with mafiana and quien sabe. Could we get burros? 
No, there were none. Well, acart? Yes, there was a man 
who had acart. He was sent for, got his tip from the boss, 
and proceeded to rob us. We decided afterward that the 
cart doubtless belonged to the ranch. 

So it went on. We went to bed in a fume, got up in the 
same condition next day, and kept itup. But it did no 
good. Everybody else was tranquilly resting. That was 
one thing they were really skillful at. By main force we 
launched the cart at 10 o’clock, and toward 3 got off our- 
selves, We were mounted on some miserable plugs, and 
were accompanied by a guide, a horse wrangler, a camp 
keeper, a horse feeder,a cartman, an assistant cartman, 
and a cartman’s son—all to eat off us if we would let 
them, to get about triple wages, and to render due account 
when they got back. He didn’t ch us anything for 
the horses—oh, no! Wouldn’t think of such a thing! 

The camp keeper, we found, was our host’s confidential 
mozo, and so did duty as spy. The hostler would not take 
the horses to water except when we made him, and his 
assistant, who was to cut and bring them grass to eat, gave 
them so little that before we had n out a week one of 
them could not get up when down, from sheer starvation. 
The guide knew one or two trails through the hills, but 
nothing more. He kept us out of the only place where 
there were any deer, and, like the rest, wasan unmitigated 
fraud and nuisance. The only things they could all do 
was to rest and eat. 

The mountains were covered with junipers and other 
chaparral, a few low oaks and cedars in thegulches. They 
were exceedingly dry. The dry leaves in the gullies had 
not been stirred by water for years. There were half a 
dozen or 80 little ate bears ‘anion about 7% h the 

wang about for some to eat. We could see 
their tracks here and there, but could not find them, 
though they were evidently up and about day and night. 

We had no trap, but decided to kill a deer for bait, and 
watch it. Neither of us was strong. N. had just had three 
years’ soaking in the malaria of southern Mexico, and I 
was but little his better. So the two invalids scratched 
around on those dry and thirsty ridges, wearing them- 
selves, their clothing and their patience to tatters. When 
we came in to camp we found no rest, as ovr faithful 
attendants constantly used up all the available supply. 
And though veteran deer hunters, we made a flat failure. 
We couldn’t even get a sight of them. At last we found 
an Indian hunter who agreed to take us where they were, 


Please treat them with the consideration due to persons of 
ucation, and oblige, Your servant, F. ULano 


No.2. Sealed, 






So next day we had meat in camp. We baited the water- 
holes and seta gun. Next morning we found that a small 
bear had climbed above and stolen the bait without dis- 
charging the guh. 

We baited another water-hole and brought our blankets 
to take turns watching and sleeping during the night. 
There was an insignificant little moon, but we were down 
ina gulch and it-was dark. It was also cold. N. took first 
watch, and I lay down to sleep. The more I tried, the 
lessI slept. I Zot too warm. Then I got toocold. Then 
I found a rock under the blankets. Then I heard a noise 
and reached for my gun, thinking of bears, mountain lions, 
and a lot of things. Finally, just as I began to doze off, N. 
conjured the watcher and proved to me it was time to get 
up and take my turn. He crawled betwéen the blankets 
and promptly absorbed the soporific that I had been at 
— to accumulate. I braced myself and took in the sit- 

tion. It was dark, and the winds sounded lonesome. I 
thought of our comfortable tent a mile away, and consigned 
all bearsto that place where bad bears go. I hada little dark- 
lantern, and occasionally I slipped back the shutter and 
looked around. Every time a leaf fell or a maratiding 
woodrat rolled over a stone I jumiped half out of, my skin. 
A little spotted skunk tried to steal the bait. He tugged 
and pulled and rattled the pebbles,and kept me in a 
nervous chill. Finally, after he had eaten all he wanted, 
he began to “show off.” He chased himself » and down 
the bank. He ran upa ase flirted his tail at me, and 
then back again. At last he ran right under the bank I 
was sitting on and began to maneuver around. Disgusted 
and vexed I let drive down at him with astone. He van- 
ished to parts uhknown, but left behind a memory that 
was fresh and lasting. Its fragrance gradually permeated 
N.’s slumbers, and caused him to dream of Araby the 
blest. I thought N. would understand that inasmuch 
as he had ~ four or five hours and I none at all, it was 
the proper thing for me to take another turn,so shortly 

before daylight { woke him up. He failed to take my 
view of the situation, and made unfeeling remarks, That 
day we lay around campand slept. Asa committee of the 
whole, we decided that if bears were to be had only by night- 
ae we hadn’t lost any. After we had eaten and 
slept till we felt reasonably certain of being able to take 
our satisfaction for the night’s adventure in abusing the 
mozos rather than in quarreling with each other, we 
planned another campaign, That night we would set a 
= and let it do the watching. Next day we would try a 
ylight abush of the water-holes. 

We almost resumed our usual cheerfulness while setting 
that gun. N. gave me some points about tying a gun in a 

_clump of bushes, and I invented and applied a back-act- 
ing, wooden trigger, which called fo: warm eulogy. 
The little Parker was left, in the full confidence that it 
would prove bad medicine. But no roar disturbed our 
sleep that night. Next morning we were out early. The 
bears had held a regular war-dance around our bait. The 
ground was trampled to powder, the bait pulled down and 
eaten, the string stretched and sawed almost asunder, and 
my stick trigger was broken, it had been hauled at so 
energetically. In fact, after looking over the situation we 
felt somewhat relieved that the bears had not untied and 
carried off the gun itself. The reason no fatalities had 
occurred was simple enough. After I had carefully ad- 
justed the string and its connections to one trigger N. very 
carefully put a cartridge in the other barrel. The several 
miscellaneous kinds of fools we called ourselves and each 
other didn’t seem to mend matters at all. 

There were two water-holes, and that day we decided to 
watch them all day. We were convinced that these bears 
were astir practically all the time. So N. took the lower 
and I the upperepring, about half a mile apart in the same 
cafion. I ¢ a nice little seat by a big cedar, and 
under an overhanging rock about 40yds. from my spring, 
commanding it and the opposite hillside. I had some 
lunch in one pocket and a magazine in the other, so the 
day wore ae ae enough. The jays and wood- 
peckers gathered wild cherries from a stunted tree quite 
near me, and the wind whispered confidentially with the 
cedar boughs over my head. About 3 o’clock, while I was 
serenely investigating the resources and topography of 
South Africa, as set forth by Mr. Bryce, and ng note 
of its many similarities with Mexico, 1 heard the chink of 
a pebble on the hillside facing me. Reaching for my 
45-70 are which stood against the tree, y peeped 
around saw my first wild bear. He was sliding along 
above the spring, sniffing the air in search of another piece 
of venison. He had not the slightest suspicion of my 
presence. But I have long trained myself to shoot when 
— is in sight, and to shoot quickly. The big Weed bul- 

et smashed into the back of his neck, and he collapsed. 

It reminded me of pig shooting as I used to see it on the 
farm. He looked more like a shoat than anything else. 

N. came boiling up the gulch with round, inquiring 


eyes. I said: “Is that measly, insignificant-looking cross 
between a razor-back and a cur the e@ you have 
brought me into this wilderness to hunt?” His head was 


about as big as all the rest of him. His paws and chops were 
stained with the red juice of tunas and filled with prickers. 
The hair was worn off his a, with sliding down rocky 
hillsides. N. said he was probably a yearling. I aio afraid 
his ma didn’t know he was out. But none of the tracks 
we saw were much larger than he would have made. It 
is evidently a very small race of whether a new 
species or not cannot yet be determined. Our specimen 
was too immature to serve as a type. So the long suffer- 
ing public is preserved, for a time at least, from U. 
aztecal, 

Next day we had to come out, so we tried the set-gun 
again. This time it was N.’s .45-90 Winchester. About 9 
o'clock we heard its cheerful roar, and went to bed with 
light hearts. But we got no bear. He was severly 
wounded, and we followed thetrail of blood for half a mile 
next morning, but had to give it up. 

N. was on his way to Washington, and so did not return 
with me. He my solemn promise beforehand that 
the skins of anything I killed should be his. 1 
the poor boon of a tooth, a claw, or anything that looked 
beary, but not a hair could a His chief up in Wash- 

m was mighty parti , he said. So when I 

back home my friends said: “Thanks, awfully, for 

t nice pork you sent. It is 80 hard to get good pork 

in this country.” And if lever make any remarks about 

my bear, they look knowing and say: “Yes, you and Wil- 
son killed a tiger once, too.” Ye AztEe, 

MEXi00, 








Deewe Ce eS ome” — 
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Hlateal Bistory. 


ABOUT THE BIRD OF FREEDOM. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ™ 

With a heart that is full of sadness, I feel it my duty to 
inform the readers of Forgst anp Stream of the untimely 
and disgraceful end of one of Uncle Sam’s proud and noble 
birds. When I say disgraceful, I mean that he has dis- 
graced his country by trying to capture a German leather 
carp, one of the meanest fish that was ever emptied out 
into any of the waters in this country. Mr. Editor, if 
German carp and English sparrows are fair samples of the 
fish and birds on the other side of the water, my advice 
would be to ship us no more, I will now give you a short 
sketch of the particulars of the sad end of this much ad- 
mired bird. 

It appears that Capt. Jesse Popler, while cruising over 
the Susquehanna Flats in his yacht, saw at a distance a 

t commotion in the water, and now and then heard a 
squeal as if something was in trouble. He was not long 
in veasting the object, and to his great surprise he saw 
that one of our large American eagles had both of his 
long claws hooked in the back ofa large fish; and he soon 
learned that the fish was a large German leather carp. 
The eagle was — drowned when he hauled them both 
on board of his yacht, and he had to kill the eagle to put 
it - of its misery and to get its claws out of the fish’s 
back. 

The captain — that the fish would weigh about 8lbs., 
and that the eagle would weigh about 12lbs. The captain 
seems to think that the eagle, while flying over the flats, 
saw a school of carp feeding in very shoal water, with 
their noses down in the mud, as that is the way they feed 
—exactly like hogs—and that the bird lit down on the 
back of the fish and grabbed him in the back with both 
claws, and closed them so tight that when he found that 
he could not lift the fish out of the water, he could not free 
himself; and there is where the fun comes in. The cap- 
tain says that he has many times seen Barnum « Bailey's 
great circus, but to see one of Uncle Sam’s noble birds 
riding over the Susquehanna Flats on the back of a large 
German carp “takes the cake.” This may sound a little 
fishy, but it is all true. 

r. Editor, I claim to know as much about the life and 
reputation of the eagle family in America as any man in 
this country, as I have known them seventy odd years. 
As far back as 1826, when I was quite a small boy and 
lived on Spesutia Island, where I was born and raised, 
there was there a great rendezvous for eagles, and, in fact, 
for birds of all kinds, vermin and reptiles. Eagles were 
so numerous, that in the spring of the year my father was 
compelled to have a shepherd to watch over his sheep, to 
prevent the eagles from carrying off his young lambs. It 
was a sight to see a large eagle flying off with a small lamb 
in his claws, and the poor little lamb kicking and bleatin 
as he went through the air. Upon one occasion one 0 
these savage birds made a sad mistake, and undertook to 
steal a good-sized pig. He darted down and hooked his 
claws in the pig’s , but could not rise with the pig, 
and the pig commenced to squeal. This soon brought the 
old sow, the pig’s mother, and she made short work out of 
the eagle, and made a good dinner out of the eagle for her 
and her family. 


I once saw a fight take place between two large — 
When they clinched each other they were about 200ft. 
high, and they came tumbling down and struck the plowed 
ground, and an old colored man ran to them, and killed 
them both with a club. They had their claws fastened so 
deep in each other that he could not pull them apart, but 
had to cut their legs off to separate them. 

The eagle family is the boss family of birds in this coun- 
try, and a terror to all other families of birds, and they are 
the smartest and sharpest birds that I have ever seen. 
They take great delight when amy! see a fishhawk carry- 
ing @ fish in his claws, in making him let go of that fish; 
and the eagle can descend faster than the fish, and catch 
it in his claws before it falls to the water. This I have 
seen them do hundreds of times. 

The eagle is an awfully savage bird, and a man runs a 
risk of his life to undertake to rob one of their nests when 
they have young ones. Three gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance once found an eagle’s nest that had two young half- 
grown eagles in it. One of the party swore that he would 
climb the tree and capture the young birds. Theold eagle 
was not in sight when he started up the tree, but when he 
got about half ve up to the nest the old birds came and 
attacked him. His friends happened to have a gun, and 
had to fire several —_ at the eagles before they would 
leave. He went up to the nest and threw the young birds 
out, and his friends captured them and brought them to 
Havre de Grace, where they lived as pets for several years; 
but finally they became so cross about the house and so 
destructive to chickens that they had to be disposed of. 

I will tell 'you a good joke. When I was quite a small 
boy my father told me one day, when the snow covered 
the ground, to hook up our old family horse to the sleigh 
and he and I and oid Ben, our family dog, would go down 
in the big woods and kill an ry oe That was fun a 
for me and Ben. Ben thought it was his duty to fol- 





low every wagon and sleigh that left home; he was a v 
lees ® dog, with long, curly hair, and a great fighter. ‘80 
e- 


tleman put a heavy charge in his ] 
barrel flintlock gun, and he eal’ T ont Bon weet ine the 
big woods; and we soon saw a very large eagle on the top 
of a large oak tree. Strange to say, it is impossible to 
sneak up near enough to shoot an eagle; but you can ride 
or drive a horse near enough to shoot one any time. Well, 
winen we got near enough stopped the sleigh; and the 


old gentleman mage away and down came the eagle. 
Ben concluded that it was oe the play to get the 


, when he saw Ben com- 
with both claws up, and 
the eagle 


back, and Ben gave a yelp and started for home with the 

gagle riding on back, and after Ben had gone about a 

and got the saghe ef, sol eos oe hen ths wc ea 
slows fil a . when we e eagle he 


ning until he arrived home, and when we got home we 
found Ben lying in the front yard, and he hadn’t a smile 
on his countenance, and when the old gentleman threw 
the eagle out of thesleigh and when Ben saw it he jam 
over the yard fence and went down to the barn and didn’t 
come near the house for over a week, and I had to carry 
poor old Ben’s meals to him, and every time Ben saw an 
: le or a buzzard fly by the house he would run and 
e. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
eagle —_— can fly higher and stay up longerand descend 
faster and fly faster than any other family of birds to be 
found in this country or any other country, as I watched 
them many times fly above the clouds. 

Cart. E, B. Gauiup. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


As stated in our last issue, the fifteenth annual congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union was held in this 
city at the American Museum of Natural History, Nov. 8, 
and continued until Thursday, the 11th. 

Monday was devoted to a meeting of the Council at Mr. 
Dutcher’s, and to the evening or business meeting of the 
active members, which was held in the Board Room at the 
Museum. The pe meetings, commencing Tuesday, 
Nov. 9, were held in the Lecture Hall of the Museum. 

The active members present were: Drs. J. A. Allen. Jon- 
athan Dwight, Jr., and George Bird Grinnell, Messrs. 
Frank M. Chapman, E. P. Bicknell, Wm. Dutcher and L. 
8. Foster, of New York city; Charles T. Batchelder and 
Dr. Walter Faxon, of Cambridge; Dr. Elliott Coues, A. K. 
Fisher, C. Hart Merriam and Mr. E. W. Nelson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ruthven Dean and D. G. Elliot, of Chicago; 
Dr. Thomas 8. Roberts, of Minneapolis; John H. Sage, of 
Portland, Conn., and Witmer Stone, of Philadelphia. 

The associate members present during the sessions were: 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Dr. Wm. C. Rives, Judge John 
N. Clark, Vernon Bailey, Harry D. Eastman, Dr. L. B. 
Bishop, Walter A. Johnson, Wilfred H. Osgood, Gerrit 8. 
Miller, Jr., James Newton Baskett, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Harry C. Oberholser, Louis B. Gillet, J. A. Dakin, OC. C. 
Young, K. V. Lawrence, O. Will Beebe, Edwin J. Haines, 
Samuel N. Rhoades, Herbert Wheaton Congdon, Waldron 
D. W. Miller, Dr. E. B. Southwick, Henry Hales, Wm. L. 
Baily, Henry W. Beers, Abbott H. Thayer, Prof. W. T. 
Homaday, Frank E. Johnson, Robert B. Lawrence, Dr. W. 
E. Hughes, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. 

William Brewster was reélected President; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam and Robert Ridgway, Vice-Presidents; John H. 
Sage, Secretary; William Dutcher, Treasurer; Charles F. 
Batchelder, Frank M. Chapman, Charles B. Cory, Ruthven 
Deane, Drs. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher and L. 
Stejneger, members of the Council. 

Mr. Charles W. Richmond, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, was elected an active member. Eighty-eight associ- 
ate members were elected, many being women. 

A memorial paper on Major Charles Emil Bendire, U. 
8. A., a distinguished member of the Union who died the 
past year, was prepared by Dr. J. C. Merrill, of Washing- 
—_ In the absence of the author, it was read by Mr. 

iot. 

The portfolio carried by Joon James Audubon, and also 
the original MS. of the first volume of his “Ornithological 
Biography,” were exhibited by Dr. Coues. Two original 
bird-drawings by John Woodhouse Audubon were shown, 

Mr. Abbott H. Thayer in an open air talk gave a further 
demonstration of his theory of the principles of protective 
coloration, a subject of great interest to sportamen. 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, an illustrated lecture on 
“A Naturalist’s Expedition to East Africa,” was given by 
Mr. D. G. Elliot before an audience of 1,500 people, in the 
large lecture hali at the museum. 

The report of the committee on protection of North 
American birds, read by its chairman, Mr. Dutcher, was a 
most valuable document, giving the progress of the work 
done by the committee uring e past year. This report 
will be published in abstract in the Auk, the official organ 
of the Union, and printed in full as a separate pamphlet. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman gave an exhibition of lantern 
slides of birds in nature, from material furnished by mem- 
bers of the Union. He was followed by Prof. A. 8. Bick- 
more, with lantern slides showing recent advances in 
methods of visual instruction. 

Dr. Coues remarked upon certain Larid#, Dr, Dwight 
showed a specimen of a new species of bird for North 
America (Pufinus assimilis), and Mr. Chapman gave an 
informal talk on the gyrfalcon. 

Resolutions were passed, thanking the trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History for granting the use 
of the Board Room and Library for a place of meeting, and 
4 Linnean Society of New York, for its generous hos- 

tality. 

7 It bk voted to hold the next annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., commencing Nov. 14, 1898. 

he papers read at the congress, in addition to tose 
already mentioned, were: 


The Summer Birds of the Catskill Mountains, with remarks upon the 
Faune of the ion. Edwin I. Haines. 

Protective Adaptations of Insects from an Ornithological Point of 
View. Sylvester D. Judd 

Summer B of the West Virginia Spruce Belt. William O. Rives, 

Nesting Habits of Anthony’s Vireo. C. W. and J, H. Bowles, 

Is Uniformity in Local Lists Possible? Jonathan Deright, Jr. 

by. ia among the Birds of Northern New Hampshire. John N. 


Some Notes on Liberian Birds, Harry C. Oberholser. 
Remarks on a New Theory of the Orig of Bird Migration. J. A. 


Allen. 
Experiences of an Ornithologist in Mexico. Frank 4, Chapman. 
™ Great Roosts on Gabberet Island, opposite North St, Louis. O. 


The Terns of Gull Island, N. Y. J. Harris Reed. 

The Petrels of Southern California. A W. Anthony. 

The Terns of Muskeget Island, Mass. George Hi. Mackay. 

Northern Raven Breediug in New hg: mys H. K. Job. 

Breeding Habits of the Common Kobin in Eastern Massachusetts, 
Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 





The Horse and the Moose. 


New York, Nov. 5.—The note in your issue of Nov. 6, 
under the heading of ‘‘Curious Freak of a Moose,” reminded 
me of something that happened while I was staying at Mr. 
Hopkins’s camp, two miles below Mr. Ketchum’s camp, on 
Mebmakente , at the same time that Mr. Sargent was 
at Ketchum’s, 

On the evening of Oct, 6, on about dusk, we heard some 
splashing on the shore just low the camp, and as we came 





out we noticed some dark object trying to land on the steep, 
rocky shore. 

At first we thought it was a moose, but on closer investi- 
gation we discovered that it was a horse, and assisted it in 
landing, and found that it had received a number of bruises 
on the rocky shore. 

We later learned that this was Mr. Sargeant’s horse—the 
same one referred to in your article as being followed by a 
moose—and that it must have swam those two miles from 
Ketchum’s to Hopkins’s camp, as the shore is too steep and 
rocky and the water too deep for a horse to wade; and. any- 
body familiar with the shores of Nahmakanta know that it 
would be impossible for a horse to make its way through the 
forest, unless a way was cut through for him, which they 
had to do to get this horse back. M. L. Goon. 


What is a Rough Grouse? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Opie Read’s novel, ‘‘A Tennessee Judge,” an allusion 
is made to one of the grouse family with which I am uot 
familiar, and one which [ do not remember to have seen 
mentioned in ForEsT AND STREAM. 

Decribing the characteristics of the wife of Judge Trap- 
nell, the author says: ‘‘At times Mrs. Trapnell was so 
smooth as to appear positively glossed with urbanity; but at 
other times her temper was as frowsy as the feathers of a 
rough grouse.” 

Is it possible that the sound of a word has misled Mr. Read, 
and it wasa “ruffed” grouse he meant? That can hardly 
be, for our beautiful friend of copse and woodland with the 
ruff about his neck, is anything but ‘‘frowsy.” Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to explain the mystery. 

- Lexp 


Game Bug and Gon 


The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

Tuere ure twenty-nine illustrations in the current edition of Game 
Laws in Brief, most of them full-page half-tones, and all admirably 
printed. The book is a beauty, and well worth having for the illus- 
trations which, Mr. Charles Hallock says, so well represent America's 
wilderness sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States 
and Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable ac- 
curacy. Forest and Stream Pub, Co, sends it postpaid for 25 cents, 
or your dealer will supply you. 








WOODS LORE. 


How to Read Nature’s Compass. 


Ir frequently happens that the chief pleasure of our an- 
nual outings comes in the pleasant oentae that are in- 
cidental to the plans and preparatory details while getting 
ready, even weeks before the long-wished-for day arrives, 
Also in numerous cases, the little honest pleasure obtained 
from a closer acquaintance with mother nature while in the 
bush is more than counterbalanced by the misfortunes and 
disappointments that befall one. The stories of those more 
favored and successful often appear in print, and are re- 
lated at social dinners, when the imagination, stimulated 
amid happy surroundings, not only draws on the memory 
for details, but paints pictures of its own creation that never 
would be recognized if met during the last hunt or seen in 
the late camp. The facts that are untold glow with elo- 
quence, and would be by long odds the most interesting 
reading. The flextble spirit of the true sportsman, however, 
soon heals the wounds of misfortune, d intment, etc., 
and it is not long before he is hopefully locking forward to 
his outing the next year. 

Many and varied are the causes that contribute to annoy, 
and, as often happens, when added to disaster, bring a sud- 
den stop to further proceedings and bury deep under disap- 
pointment what promised to be the most enjoyable days of 
the year. 

A whele library has been written by able pens in an en- 
deavor to instruct those who love the rod and gun, {how to 
avoid the evils of malaria and chills from sleeping on cold 
damp beds at night, how to camp in comfort, how to avoid 
the ravages of black flies and mosquitoes, how to ei 
the wretched and unhealthy cooking that is so often an ad- 
junct to camp life, 

That this instruction has borne good fruit is seen by the 
higher standard of sportemanship that vow exists. None of 
these many works, however, have placed before the sports- 
man any information that would assist him to pilot his way 
around in the bush, other than by givin ipenasel advice re- 
garding the duties and necessary qualities of guides, etc., 
and careful instructions if you ventured Sapens the light of 
your camp-fire, to go with downcast eyes fixed on the com- 

ass, and to avoid being stared out of countenance or pick- 

g a quarrel with it. There is probably no other annoy- 
ance, especially to a hunter, so disastrous in consequences 
as a lack of reasonable ability to find his way around in the 
bush, It is also probable that any amount of experience or 
education would fail to make all men alike excel in this par- 
ticular branch of woodcraft, Some of the poorest woods- 
men I ever met were among those who had lived near the 
woods and tramped the bush frequently as hunters for 
twenty-five years. The old adage, that hunters and, fisher- 
men were born not made, applies with equal force to woods- 
men, The best one among many that lever met was no 
hunter, rarely killing game of any kind except when in 
want of meat for food. He was contented with his love of 
the woods, to tramp amid a wealth of shade, to climb 
mountains, and to paddle over the surface of stream and 
lake, purely for a love of his surroundings. His knowledge 
of bush lore would make a good li , 

I think most bushmen will agree with me that no fixed 
rules exist that can be depended upon as an infallible guide 
by which the big woods can be navigated, except those used 
at sea, D ely. y the com and reckoning from latitude 
aud oon . While this asa system is correct, it does 
not commend itself with its many details to those that love 
to make their way around in the bush free from such mathe- 
matical accuracy attached to every footstep. 


The Sense of Direction. 


Nearly all woodsmen whom I have ever met or hunted 
with employ, to a certain extent, this _ while finding 
their way around in a strange bush, where experience has 
furnished them no previous kpowledge of its localities, psing 
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the compass to determine the cardinal points while following 
their line of direction; or when the compass itself is not 
used, by locating the cardinal points by the many signs of 
the tach, which I will treat of lateron. The latitude and 
longitude come into play by the ability to calculate the direc- 
tion and distance from one locality to others; purely a@ men- 
ta] operation, learned by experience and observation, some 
learning much sooner than others and becoming experts in a 
short time, while others never make progress in estimating 
distance and direction. This faculty is often developed to a 
high degree in birds and animals, being called a sixth 
sense. 

In the woods it is often found to be the case that, while 
the sense of direction is found to be all right, and a clear 
conception exists of distance and direction between one local- 
ity and another, one is unable to lay out and followa course 
of even one mile, unless with the assistance of the compass, 
without losing all trace of the cardinal points, and thus being 
unable to reach a locality whose direction and distance were 
known at starting, and would yet be clear if north, south, 
east and west were not so hard to find and locate. My obser- 
vation during over thirty years, which has furnished me with 
SSalilantiie leanting every year, together with the ideas of 
many older and more experienced bushmen with whom it 
has been my good fortune to be acquainted, make it within 
the bounds of reason to say that, among the many men who 
go into the bush only for a few days annually, not more than 
ove out of every ten can lay out a course in a strange bush, 
and follow it even for one mile, without the aid of a com- 
pass, while even then the sun may be shining full in their 
faces. And not over one in a hundred can lay out a course 
in an unknown bush and accurately follow it during a storm 
or when the sky is dark with heavy clouds that obscure the 
sun, unless provided with a compass. And yet in these very 
cases, when the cardinal points were hopelessly lost, the 
sense of direction had not been interfered with. The mis- 

ided wanderer well knows the direction he should go, but 
acks the ability to locate the cardinal points without the 
compass to assist him. 


Nature’s Compass Signs. 


The many different methods to determine the cardinal 
points while on the mountains, in both heavy timber and 
small bush, or upon the featureless expanse of a great marsh, 
are exceedingly numerous and reliable enough for all practi- 
cal purposes during an every-day life in the bush, unless a 
very long journey is to be made which would require a num- 
ber of days, and would make it necessary to hold on a very 
fine point while making so long a distance. 

My obscrvations are the result of over thirty years experi- 
ence, which, added to the notes taken among the French- 
Canadian hunters and woods Indians of the Northeast 
Provinces, the lumbermen, hunters and guides of Maine, the 
hunters, Crackers and marsh rats of Georgia and Florida, 
make quite a collection of matter on this subject. 

Only those which have Po reliable and practical for 
use during an every day life in the bush under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when trouble to locate the cardinal points was 
the chicf cause of complaint, need be dealt with in detail. 
Only the wanderer, who has been caught far away in the 
big woods miles from camp with night coming on, the sky of 
leaden hue, and with seemingly no possible way of laying a 
course, can appreciate the feelings of those who have been 
there. Nature’s compass is eo large, that while those who 
love the sweet odors and music of the woods can find it 
everywhere, to handle the subject we will be obliged to 
divide and examine sectionally. 


Trees and their Language. 


We will first take notes on the coniferous trees, pines, firs, 

ruce, cedars, hemlocks, etc. The bark of these is always 
lighter in color, harder and dryer on the south side of the 
trees; while it is in color much darker, is also damper, and 
often covered with mould and moss on the north side. The 
gum that oozes out from wounds, knot holes, etc., is usually 
hard and often of beautiful amber color on the south side, 
while on the northern side it remains sticky longer and gets 
covered with insects and dirt, seldom drying out to more 
than a dirty gray in color. 

On large trees that have rough bark, especially during the 


fall and winter months, the nests and webs of insects, spi-' 


ders, etc., will always be found in the crevices on the south 
side. A preponderance of the large branches will ulso be 
found on the warmest or southern side of the trees, Also, 
the needles of all the above-mentioned trees are shorter, 
dryer, and of a yellowish green on the southern side, while 
they will be found longer, more slender and pliable, damper 
to the touch and darker green in color on the north side. 
The cedars and hemlocks, as if trying to outdo the others, 
always bend their slender tops of new growth toward a 

southern —+ 
The hardwood trees are equally as communicative, and 
have all the characteristics so far as regards their trunks, as 
_ the coniferous trees, except the absence of gums, but this is 
more than ‘made up by the fungus growth of mould and 
mosses that is very noticeable on the north side of these 
trees. Like the coniferous trees also, the largest branches 
will be found on the southern side, while the leaves of all 
trees wax eloquent in proclaiming the effect of sunlight and 
shade, They are smaller, tougher, lighter in color, with 
darker-colored veins on the sunny side of the tree, while 
they will be found larger, damper, more tender and much 
darker green in color, and having larger, lighter-colored 
veins on the northern side, and, as is the case with the 
coniferous trees, the insects, spiders, etc., will be found with 
their nests and webs in the rough bark on the warmest side. 
I might also add that in the Southern States the air plants 
that so often cover the hardwood trees will be found most 
plentiful among the branches on the northern side of the 
trees. Also, for good measure on the part of the trees, I 
might add that the heart of all trees is never in the center of 
the trunk, but is nearest to the northern side, owing to the 
fact that the concentric rings of yearly growth are thickest 
on the side next to thesun. Old stubs standing in the woods 
testify that they are usually harder and dryer, also that they 
resist decay longer, even until only a thin shell remains on 
the southern , While on the opposite side, owing to more 
moisture held on the shady side, and the fact that the heart, 
— often a to rot first, oe that side also, and 

assists toward a more rapid decay on the sii 

the paler ony, p y ide facing 
Mosses and Lichens. 


The ledges of rocks, which may be part of stupendo 
mountains, or merely an occasional cropping out — ond 
there in the woods, or, perhaps, some great boulder alone by 
itself a silent witness of the glacial period, all alike testify 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


to the effect of light and shade. The sunny side will usually 
be bare, or at most only boast of a thin growth of harsh, dry 
kinds of mosses, that will only grow when having the light; 
while the northern sides will be found damp and mouldy, 
and often covered with a luxuriant growth of soft, damp 
mosses that love the shade, while every crevice will bear 
aloft beautiful and gracefully waving ferns. 

The forest floor on the sunny side of hills, ridges, clumps 
of trees, bushes, big rocks, etc., is more noisy under the foot- 
fall than on the northern side of such places, where the dead 
leaves and litter are soft and damp, holding more moisture 
than in places exposed to the light of the sun. 

These places last referred to will frequently have growing 
grasses and plants of different kinds, and the beautiful little 
flowers of the woods will be drinking their fill of light in the 
sunny nooks; while there will be found on the northern side 
not less beautiful sombre mosses and graceful ferns, that 
beautify the effect of continuous shade. 


In the Marsh. 


As a salt-water sailor has a wholesome contempt for a 
brother of the same craft on the great inland waters of our 
lakes, 80, also, does the old woodsman turn up his nose when 
he hears of people who lose their way in a broad, flat coun- 
try free from timber; or one which, at most, has but a scat- 
tering growth of small bush; or upon the wide expanse of a 
great marsh, where you can see for miles around you. Many 
of those with whom | have hunted agree that it is is equally 
as perplexing, and as disastrous in consequences, to be un- 
able to find one’s way out of the marsh as when lost in the 
big woods; and that when it comes to matter at band to draw 
from that will furnish the clues, to the cardinal points, the 
woodsman has the best of the situation. But the marsh rat 
also has something ‘‘up his sleeve” which he can draw on to 
guide him on his way, even when the skies are of leaden hue. 

In an open country nearly void of timber, clumps of sma!l 
bushes during summer will furnish all the conditions found 
to exist among the leaves of the trees, being equally sensi- 
tive to _ and shade as are the monarchs of the woods, 
The landscape green with moving grasses and beautiful to 
the eye which feasts on the countless numbers of wild flow- 
ers, representing every form and hue known in the flowery 
kingdom, also furnishes a reliable guide for locating the 
cardinal points, as most wild flowers, especially the long- 
stemmed varieties, bide their faces from the north, and, like 
the sunflower, turn toward a southern sky. Large boul- 
ders, clumps of small bushes,’mounds and smal] hummocks— 
all testify, too, for the ground around such places exposed 
to the sun will be burned nearly bare of vegetation, or 
parched up until of a dead grass color; while on the shady 
side it will be found quite green, and often here there are 
growing mosses and ferns of rare beauty, which tbrive only 
where they have moisture and shade. 


Laying a Course for the Fiat Country. 


We will now take an old woodsman from the northern 
woods and a modern sportsman, one of those preferred who 
has inherited as an heirloom a sixth sense (namely, of direc- 
tion), and go into a great marsh in southern Florida for a 
day’s snipe hunting. We will go in a few miles early in the 
morning. and, as it happens, we have struck a day having a 
dark, leaden sky, with nosun, On sucha day as this the 
moerquitoes, never bashful, and even more fierce than the 
New Jersey ey are abroad in swarms, while the deer- 
fly joins forces with them and strives to keep all your other 
senses active. The hunt having begun, we follow the dogs 
during the day over miles of marsh in every conceivable 
direction. 

We have waded across shallow sloughs, skirted bay heads, 
worked over the broad beds of dried-up ponds—which are 
great shallow lakes during the rainy season but now oF help 
to make up the great marsh about us—where all that is left of 
great bodies of water is here and there an alligator hole of mud 
and water, and miles of saw-grass that cuts like a knife. 
We have deviated from our course scores of times to gather 
dead birds, and have followed birds that were marked down, 
some making quite long flights, in more than a hundred dif- 
ferent directions, It being now late in the afternoon, one of 
us already out of shells, and all having birds enough, a halt is 
called and we decide to go out. 


The old woodsman looks at the dull, heavy sky, he sur-. 


veys the flat, featureless horizon which surrounds us on all 
sides, and his eyes show bewilderment as they behold what 
seems an endless expanse of sloughs and saw-grass. Off 
about half a mile isaswamp of water trees of different kinds, 
In the air over this pluce are hundreds of buzzards wheeling 
and sailing on tireless wings while waiting for the gathering 
gloom before descending to their roosting place 

The sportsman with the sixth sense has also been looking 
around, and has relapsed into a bit of solid thinking, fully 
— that he has something on his hands more than a 
= and an =v shell bag and three or four dozen snipe. 

ll agree that the general course during our day’s hunt was 
to the eastward of our starting po‘nt. But who could locate 
the cardinal points with such a heavy sky, and lay out a 
course due west was another matter. Surely not the old 
woodsman, neither the man with the many senses 

The above is a true outlive of a day’s snipe hunting some 
thirty miles up the Caloosahatchee River, on the west coast 
of Florida, in which the writer, in company with two old 
Florida men, took part. The heavy sky prevented my com- 
panions from making their way out, while I, a stranger to the 
country, struck a course due west by the signs of the marsh, 
much to the astonishment of my companions; and after some 
three miles had been made we struck our trail near where we 
started early in the morning. The soft, wet places in the 
shadow of the tall saw-grass, while quite dry on the sunny 
side; the bleached and dried grass on the south side of the 
hassocks, while fresh and green on the north, all told their 
story, while two old Florida hunters were loud in expres- 
sions of wonderment, and both vowing they never could 
again get turned around on the marsh, 


Among the Hills. 


In the fall of 1881, a companion and I, taking a light lay- 
out of duffle, headed for the northern part of New Hamp- 
shire, our objective point being a small lake about nine miles 
in from the settlement. We were driven in to the settlement 
by Gill, who was a brother of Joe, my compavion, who lived 
some ten miles further down thecountry. Gill, whose horse 
was lame, said if we could walk up the hills he could make 
the settlement with our rig without much trouble. 

Arriving at the back settlement we hunted up a character 
named Fred Brown. He was a little man with bushy 
whiskers that grew way around on the back of his neck. 
Gill told us that Fred trapped sable and spruce 
gum during winter, and in summer did a little farming and 
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considerable loafing, but that he would be a good man to go 
in and show the way to the lake besides toteing a pack of 
duffie. Fred could not go in, he had fall plowing to do, and 
was picking apples on shares with some of his neighbors. 
But we pureuaded him, and he concluded thatthe work could 
wait a couple of days and he grew enthusiastic over the 
aes of a chance to stretch his legs. The duffle was 
ivided up into four packs, and we went up through the 
maple orchard into the timber in tolerable good order, 

We had not made more than a mile into the woods when 
the sky became very dark, which caused Fred to make fre- 

uent glances upward in a vain endeavor td locate the sun. 

aving a oa map of the country, I was well aware of the 
direction the lake was from the settlement, and soon noticed 
that Fred was bearing a numer of points to the west of 
what should be our course. so I asked him to point out the 
direction of the lake.. This being done and the direction 
carefully noted, we p ed on our way. In a short time 
our course veered still more toward the west, and Fred was 
again asked to point out the course toward the lake. This 
being done, it was found the lake had moved around still 
further to the west, while it should be northeast, A halt 
was called; Fred’s errors were pointed out to him, and he 
reluctantly admitted his neglect to take along a compass, and 
said that the heavy sky bothered him to keep his course, 
Moving to the front, I announced my intention of taking | 
the lead and laying a course for the lake. After noting care- 
fully our surroundings, we struck out about east northeast, 
which was thought would correct Fred’s error and bring us 
to the lake. 

Determined to maintain a course as straight as possible, I 
led them over ledges, among windfalls and up steep gulches, 
until Fred vowed we were moving off into a section of 
country that looked strange to him, and he advised campin 
where we were until morning. We proceeded, however, an 
after some tough climbing over an awful rough country, we 
turned the corner of a high ledge and began to descend a 
gully, when Fred gave a joyful shout and announced that 
we were near an old shakedown of his, which was at the 
end of his winter line of sable traps, and that we were 
headed straight for the lake, which was only half a mile 
distant. He declared his ability to lead the rest of the way, 
and not till sleep closed his eyes that night in camp did he 
cease to importune me to tell him how astranger to the local- 
ity could lay out and follow a course for nearly four hours 
over such rough country, without either sun or compass. 
presume he is still won ering. 

The next day it rained lightly; Gill and Fred, not daring 
to go out across the country without a compass, went down 
the outlet of the lake, making the trip out about twelve 
miles. On the way out, as we learned afterward, they 
jumped an otter, and after a lively scramble down the brook, 

e was holed under a ledge. They made a big bucket from 
birch bark, brought water from the brook and drowned him 
out, Fred shooting him in the head with a long-barreled, 
muzzle-loading pistol which he carried hanging at his belt, 
and whose spevlesons look had previously excited our won- 
der. The above truthful account of our trip in is given to 
show, as was the case on the marsh, that one can travel and 
lay a course without either sun or compass, if his eyes are 
used to reading the signs of the bush. 

Old bushmen, who may chance to read these notes on 
bush lore, may recognize old friends that have stood them 
in good stead in days gone by. While those who go into 
the woods only for a few days annually, these notes on the 
signs of the bush, collected from among those who have 
hunted and a in nearly every section between the St, 
Lawrence and the Caloosahatchee rivers, may cause to feel 
more friendly with their surroundings while courting a 
closer acquaintance with mother nature. 

Gro. W. DEARBORN. 


TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST. 


Tue best evidence that the new Texas game law is pro- 
tecting the game is the dark brown frown of the hotel men 
and restaurateurs of San Antonio. Heretofore it was dead 
easy to ~ 4 the palates of epicurean guests with succulent 
birds and tender venison steaks; but now, owing to the 
scarcity of game on the open markets, instead of receiving 
‘quail on toast,” or ‘venison a la creole,” the festive drum- 
mer must content himself with the toast without the bird, 
and the creole sans venison. It is claimed by some that this 
is working a great hardship on that portion of the public 
that sees no fun in gadding about field and forest accom- 
panied by the ubiquitous canine, but I don’t know; they are 
not so warm. One of our loca) dailies not long since advo- 
cated editorially that the American people ought to eat corn 
bread, so that we should then have that much more wheat 
to sell to foreigners, which would materially increase our 
trade balance and put more shekels in oursock. Following 
the same line of reasoning, why should not the non-shooting 
people eat more cornbeef and cabbage, so that the sports- 
man should have more quail-to shoot and eat, In addition 
to the benefit that such policy inures to the sportsman, think 
of the increased demand created thereby for cabbage and 
cornbeef, The ranchman and gardener should hold hands 
with us and say Amen! 

Quail are worth 12} cents apiece and venison 15 cents per 
pound, and both are scarce at that, which shows that game 
is not being brought in by the express companies as of 
yore. - 





Quall Plentiful. 


{ went to Beauregard last week and put up about thirty 
bevies of quail, and, while the cover is scarce, the birds are 
plentiful enough to keep up the sportsman’s interest for half 
aday. It 1s the same old story all along the line of the 
Aransas Pass Railway. Game is more plentiful than ever. 


On the Nueces. 


Lieut. Pegram Whitworth, of Fort Sam Houston, who has 
been on the Nueces River for the past four weeks making 
war maps for Uncle Sam, told me that the Nueces Cafion is 
alive with deer and turkey. He killed several bucks, and 
also fully supplied his camp with turkey. 


Critzer, the Dog and a Snake. 


A. B. Critzer has several pets—a fox, a civet cat, and an 
abbreviated Thomas feline, to say nothing of Mongolian 

heasants, and dogs of all sorts of pedigrees and fleas. Jf it 
fs a cold Sunday, the quail and doves catch it good and 
plenty. If it is warm, he and Tom Brown, the tall Pecan of 
the Arroyo de la Jewelry, sally forth in quest of succulent 
morsels for the m ie. oy gna eee Se 
-22-caliber rifles, and chippies hawks are the birds 
sought, which, when 


A saucy woodpecker was 


, are fed to the pets. 
sighted, pecking his way toa 
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bug in a post, and when Tom had planted a bullet some- 
where near the bird’s solar plexus, faithful Bobby, the re- 
triever, was sent to do his duty. But Bobby did not retrieve, 
not just yet; and on investigating the cause of the fuss Bobb: 
was making on the other side of the fence, he was foun 
parking at a large coach-whip snake, which had the bird 
tightly clutched in its ravenous mouth. As soon as the bird 
had been shot the snake had pounced upon it, and when the 
retriever came, the reptile stood coiled at bay. The snake 
was promptly killed, the dog finished his job, and the civet 
cat got his supper. 


Redheads and Sprigs. 


We had a three days’ norther on the 1st inst., and the wild- 
fowl shooting on Nueces, Puerto and Capano bays was very 
good. One market hunter killed 145 redheads and forty-two 
sprigs one day, and reports of bags of 100 and over came in 
thick and fast. The bluebills are not in up to date, but I 
have just received a wire that Messrs. Stomers and Turner, 
of this city, killed thirty-five ducks this morning (11:15 


A. M. of the 6th inst.). Texas Fievp., 


MOOSE IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY. 


In company with W. M, Stowell, an experienced hunter, 
I left New Bedford for Bangor on Monday, Oct. 4, en route 
for the Maine woods to shoot my first moose. Arriving at 
Bangor on Tuesday we left the same day for Norcross, 
where we spent the night. At 9:47 next morning we left 
Norcross and got to Masardis at 1:10. From there we took 
a carriage to Ox Bow, and after staying that night at the Ox 
Bow House we climbed into a buck-board and rode ten miles 
through the woods to our camp, where we met our guides, 
Walter J. and U. G. Swett. 

After a substantial dinner we got into our canoe and went 
about three miles up the Umcolcus stream. We were re- 
warded by seeing three does which we would not shoot and 
hearing two moose. 

On Friday we went down stream and saw five deer and 
two moose. The next day we went in the same direction 
and saw three deer feeding on the bank of the stream and 
one small mcose, Sunday we saw a deer, a beaver and four 
moose. 

Monday we made another excursion down the Umcolcus 
and saw a big buck and a small doe, which upon our ap- 
proach quietly moved off into the woods. Tuesday was rainy 
and the day was spent in camp, but we did not altogether 
lose sight of game, for one of us, on looking out of the camp 
door, saw a doe crossing a dam about 500yds. away. 

Wednesday we took a walk up to the lake, and before we 
had gone far we saw four deer. Mr, Stowell routed one 
and took a shot at another close to a logging camp. I shot 
at two large bucks, and the guide saw an enormous mcose, 
During the day we sighted three more deer besides an abun- 
dance of small game. Thursday we went into the woods 
and saw five deer, one of which I killed, and Mr. Stowell 
gota shot at another. We skinned the dead deer and car- 
ried itinto camp. It was no light Joad, and over the rough 
roads,was about all we wanted to lift, Friday, my guide 
and I went down the stream, and Mr, Stowell went into the 
woods. He saw three does, one of them being very large, 
but he did not shoot. 

Saturday, Oct. 16, we went down the Umcolcus stream in 
the morning to Umcolcus Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
about two miles long and half a mile wide. On the way we 
saw five deer—three does and two bucks. We went back 
to camp for dinner, and at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
Walter J. Swett, my guide, and I took the canoe and went 
down the stream about one and one-half miles, The guide 
called for a moose, and we waited until about 6:80, but no 
moose came. We went upstream about half a mile, where 
we landed, built a fire, and had supper. - 

After waiting until about 8:20 we went back again, and 
once more Swett tried the birch bark horn. e listened 
for half an hour, and finally I said to him: “It is quite cold 
and you have no coat on; let’s go to camp and tell yarns,” 

“Ob, no; don’t be in a hurry,” he replied, ‘‘you will get a 
moose all _ There are plenty of them here.” 

We paddled a little wer back and waited. Suddenly 
there came a noise, as if all the trees were falling down. 
Then everything was silent, and though we listened for 
some time longer we heard nothing more, 

‘‘Let’s come some other night,” I said, for it was getting 
late and the air was ra 

We had gone but a short distance toward camp when I 
saw adark object standing by the stream. I stood up in 
the canoe and leveled my riffe at it, and the guide said in a 
low tone: *‘Moose.” Atthe moment he spoke | fired, and 
the moose turned and started down stream. Forgetting that 
1 was in a canoe, I shouted excitedly tothe guide: ‘Pull, 
pull, pull,” for I wanted to get another shot at him. He 
dashed across the stream, and all I could see was water fly- 
ing about 10ft. in the air. Into the woods he went and out 
he came again, trying ve the other side, where he and a 
cow moose had been feeding. As he came in sight I fired, 
and he crashed into the w Once more, but was out again 
immediately, He started across some rocks and the sparks 
flew as they knocked together. He stumbled and fell on 
these, but at another shot he got up and again made for 
cover. Regaining the woods he lay down, and after light- 
ing our lantern we followed and found him stretched out 
with his head resting on a stump—dead, 

The guide began to sing the refrain of his little song, 
which was always heard when he was feeling happy: 


“My girl is a plain gir), 
My girl is not proud,” 
and we returned to camp. 

“If that mooge is the first you evar shot,” said the guide, 
“I never saw @ man stand it so well.” 

“Do all moose act as this one did?” I asked him. i 

“I never saw one that did after beg shot like that.” 

One ball had entered the shoulder and broken off two ribs, 
while the other had gone inte the hip. I had fired six shots, 
but these were the only ones to take effect. It was 9 o’clock 
at night when the moose was struck. - 

On Monday, Mr. Stowell and W. G. Swett, his guide, 
went down stream about one and one-half miles, and the 
guide succeeded in calling three moose at once. One turned 
off and went into the woods before reaching the point where 
the canoe lay. The other two were heard coming, and one 
of them, hh must have been a big one, judging from the 
sound of his bellow, which was like a fog coon, came to 
— of them, and then turned and went to the 
sou 

The third came into the water and then started back but 
at the guide’s call again headed forthe canoe. Paddling 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


quleliy toward the point, they came face to face with him. 
e was about 40yds away and in the shadow of a tree, so 
that only the tips of his antlers could be seen. Mr. Stowell 
aimed under his nose and fired. The moose was evidently 
wounded, but wheeled and went into the bushes, 

“You hit him quite hard, I should think,” observed the 
guide; “‘but we had better wait until to-morrow morning 
before we look for him.” 

After having supper they started for camp, and the guide 
called again on the way. They looked around them sharpl 
and saw, about a quarter of a mile distant, a shadow, whic 
at first glance they thought was a stump. Closer examina- 
tion showed it to be asmall moose, weighing probably be- 
tween 300 and 400lbs. He did not have a good pair of 
antlers, and Mr. Stowell did not fire, but returned to camp 
quite disgusted at not having killed one of the four that were 
called. In the morning they took the trail of the wounded 
moose. He had not commenced to bleed until he had gone 
some 800yds. They found at intervals good sized pools of 
blood where he had stop to rest; but after following up 
the trail for six hours without coming upon him, they finally 


. gave it up. 


The season was late for moose calling and also for still- 
hunting, as the leaves were very dry. Does were plenty, but 
it seemed brutal to kill them, and after seeing a wounded doe 
once neither of us cared for more of that kind of sport. We 
had been sympathizing with Mr. Stowell on account of his 
having but one arm, and that his left, to shoot with. On 
the second morning after I had killed the moose he started 
out by himself. 

‘*You may talk all you please,” he said as he left, ‘‘but let 
= tell you this; when I do shoot, something will surely 

rop.” 

{went out, saw eight deer, and came back empty-handed. 
Some time after Mr. Stowell came into camp, inquired about 
our luck, and then remarked that he supposed the guide had 
said: &“‘It’s too bad that poor fellow don’t shoot anything; I 
think he has buck fever;” and that I had answered: ‘Yes, 
I guess that’s so. He’s pretty handy with a shotgun, but a 
rifle is hardly his weapon.” After joking in that style for 
some time he told us that we would find two young bucks, 
which he had just shot, lying a few miles away, and that he 
would like some assistance in bringing them to camp. We 
went along, found the pair and brought them in on our 
backs, a performance which gave me a lame shoulder for 
some time afterward. Mr. Stowell had killed one buck at 
first shot, and on putting in another cartridge and step- 
ping from cover to get a better view of his game, he saw one 
more making off some 40yds. away, and a second shot 
brought him down. That night, as we ate our suppers and 
industriously picked the moose hairs out of our tea, we felt 
well satisfied with the result of our trip. Even our cook—a 
rare article who could not boil water without burning it— 
was in a happy frame of mind. 

As we wanted to make an early start in the morning and 
my rubber boots were thoroughly wet through, it occurred to 
me to dry them out by filling them with paper and then set- 
ting the paper on fire, The condition of the boots after this 
treatment may be imagined, but I managed to be on hand 
next day. e saw three deer and routed three more, while 
on Thursday, which was our last in camp, I saw two deer. 
Mr. Stowell saw one and routed four more, 

Our trip was in every way successful and satisfactory to us, 
and to all hunters who desire to employ honest, competent 

ides, Mr. Stowell and myself can heartily recommend the 

wett brothers, of Ox Bow, Aroostook county, Me; 
Micwar. SHEA. 


STILL-HUNTING DEER IN WISCONSIN. 


WE were camped where the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad crosses the outlet to Plumb Lake in north- 
ern Wisconsin. As I put on my old oe hunting coat 
that blends so perfectly with the pine, hemlock and 
cedar, and picked up my rifle, I reasoned that a good place 
to look for deer would be at the south end of Plumb Lake. 
The lake is about five miles long by a half mile wide, and 
was frozen over at the southern part, which is surrounded 
by heavy forest, and it was only natural to sup that 
the deer in their migrations southeastward would follow 
the shore of the lake and pass that point, rather than swim 
the lake so late in the season. 

As this was my first day in this portion of the State, I 
knew these things only in yet and oe at the re- 
mainder. However, the middle of the day found me sit- 
ting on a mossy log at the extreme southwestern end of the 
lake, with my feet on the ice and eating acold lunch, while 
my rifle lay across my knees. Thus far I had seen no 
fresh sign, and after a rest started up the hill toward the 
south. Near the top of the hill I came on to the fresh 
tracks of two deer that had gone eastward. The snow was 
about 2in, deep, but however good the tracking I would 
not have followed the trail it not been leading in the 
direction I intended going. I concluded to follow as long 
as their course led toward the railroad; and after tracking 
about one-half that distance came to where one had lain 
down for a moment, but, as the location had not suited its 
companion, which had kept on going, it had followed. I 
had never been able to track deer in the snow and 
find them before they found me, and I had no hope of 
doing so in this instance. 

We were now on the north side of a ridge that extended 

uite a distance to the east,and were following its base. 

had come about a mile and a half over hills and 
through hollows, and had passed fallen leafy treetops and 
other good hiding places; and to follow the twisting, zig 
trail of both deer, together here and yonder se 
some rods, and see everything within shooting distance at 
the same time, had been no little task for a first day in the 
woods. From their movements now I figured out that 
they had lain down before reaching the railroad, and 
resently came to where one had gone straight oe 
of the , While the other went on along its ek 
followed the named a few rods until it, too, started up 
the side of the ridge; but, unlike the other, it went 
obliquely, and led me to believe that the first one had gone 
east along the top of the ridge. _ 

sar lass sthapremil capensth te. tad cay toes ining en 
top o my deer on 
the south side of Stn matine & distance further on. I 
took several seconds in the ascent ——-— it 
was not more than 25ft. tothe top. What I should have 
done was to crawl up like a snake. But, as I said, I was 
led to believe that the deer had gone further along the 

ridge. What they had done was this: the one to go upon 
the Sot. be- 


ridge first, went straight across it and some 
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qoed and laid down on the west side of a leafy branch 
t had fallen from a tree, and in such a tion as to 
see anything that might follow its trail to the top of the 
ridge. The other one gone obliquely across the ridge 
to the southeast, then turned west, and joining its compan- 
ion, lain down on the east side of the leafy screen, with its 
head to the southeast. Thus, as I reached the top of the 
ridge, the deer were to the right and back of me, and the 
one looking in my direction was entirely hidden from me. 
I was as unconscious of its presence as the one lying with 
its back to me in the open ground was of its oe 
thought the one I saw was the one that went up on the 
ridge first, and that the other had gone further on. Keep- 
ing my eyes on the deer lying there, with its back toward 
me, and at the same time picking out the spot to shoot at, 
I swung my gun to the right; but just as I raised it to m 
face, the deer that was watching me from behind the leafy 
boughs sprang up and away, and my intended victim fol- 
lowed as suddenly. as one quail follows its mate. The 
second jump carried them behind a cluster of trees, and 
though I took one snap-shot, I got no deer, for they kept 
the trees between them and me until out of gunshot. 
Those deer were discreet in guarding themselves against 
danger from their trail; however, they didn’t doa th 
= ~_ for Senedat — they came to has railroad; ~~ 
ere they stopped within twenty paces of a man sitting 
a blind until he shot one down, and could have shot the 
other if he had not (as he confessed) got rattled. Thus 
ended my first day in the season. 

Some 8 later, while south of camp about two miles, I 
came to where deer had been running in all directions, as 
if being surrounded. I knew some of our boys were east 
and some west of me, The large timber was scattering, 
but there was a great quantity of undergrowth cov 
the ground, and of every species and size up to 10 or 12ft. 
in height. AsI could see only a short distance 
this shrubbery, I climbed a large jack pine that had lim 
down to within a few feet of the ground, and stood on one 
limb some 15ft. from the ground, and steadied myself 
against another large limb. I stayed on that perch forty- 
five minutes by the watch, and as I neither saw nor heard 
any game, concluded the deer had been scared out of that 
neck of the woods. It was not very comfortable up there, 
anyway, and I to feel drowsy, so I climbed down 
and started on in the direction I had been going. I did 
not go 50yds. until a deer sprang up in front of me, and 
looking back sideways as if to see which way to , 
darted into thicker shrubbery. Of course I took a snap 
shot at it, but I didn’t have time to get the gun to my face 
and the deer escaped. 

About a mile south of our camp was an old survey run- 
ning east and west. It is alsoasection line. The original 
markings on the trees are overgrown and hard to follow 
through the forest, but we blazed them afresh in places, 
and as the sky was overcast most of the time and snow 
fell about ae twenty-four hours and obliterated the 
trails, we found this old landmark a convenient guide 
when hunting near it. The last day but one of our hunt 
I went up the railroad a couple of miles inten to hunt 
off south of the lake and come in on the trail in the even- 
ing. I made a circle and came to the trail about two 
miles from the railroad as the sun hid his face behind the 
wooded hills, I was on the point of turning to the right 
and taking up the trail for camp when I saw just to my 
left some deer tracks that led to the northeast. As 1 
had something like three-quarters of an hour of twilight, 
and the tracks had been made but a few minutes, I con- 
cluded to follow the deer a short distance. Their trail led 
down hill over the point of a ridge, through a small ie 
and along the side of a hill. Here the deer been 
going in various directions, feeding no doubt, and darkness 
was gathering on the heavily wooded hillside. I followed 
on very cautiously, not knowing in which of three direc- 
tions the deer might be, nor how far distant, yet unw 
wading 8 oben, ant eux co tee pint taimaaan 2 
ge a shot, and when on the point o my 
steps, and while ring through the gloom ahead for the 
lags the, a large buck moved and stood with his head and 
fine spread of antlers showing in a small open space about 
50yds. distant. I could still see the bead on my rifle as I 
aimed below the ear, but just as I pressed the trigger the 
buck gave a bound that would have carried him out of 
danger had I not with equal quickness lowered the muzzle 
of my gan and pulled the trigger. The smoke from the 

n added to the gathering darkness shut off the view in 

nt, but off to the left in the little prairie I saw a deer’s 
white tail for a second, and there I found my buck. He 
had turned a half somersault and lay with his head 
toward me, his six-point antler showing above the coarse 
prairie grass. 

And now I had ~ a task before me, for it would not 
do to let him lie there over night, and whether I could 
hang him up was a doubtful question, When possible to 
do so, I bend a sapling over the deer, and after the 
head of the deer to the sapling near its top, cut off the top, 
and the spring of the tree aids materially in lifting the 
deer from the ground. But in this instance there was no 
small tree convenient. here was, however, a hemlock 


buck to the tree. I then cut two sets of forks, the one set 
about 8 the other 12ft. long. Placing one end of the 
le on a limb of the tree, I looped a small rope I carried 

r the purpose around the buck’s horns and over the 
of the pole. The next thing was to lift the end of 
pole with the deer attached and set the short forks, 
course, I did not have to lift all the deer, but his h 
must come up as high as my shoulder before the. for 
would hold in the ground, and that was a plenty. 
ceeding in this, the rest would have been easy on solid 

; but in this soft — the forks sank several 
faches, and by the time I had set the long forks and run 
the deer up clear of the ground I was enough the 
job was done. 

It was so dark I had to gather up my traps mostly by 
sense of touch. I went across the little prairie to the 
trail, but I could see neither the blazes on the trees nor 
tracks in the snow. I started eastward, and by lighting 
matches and a at my compass when uncertain o 
my course, succeeded in going about one-half the distance 
to the railroad. But my matches were about all gone by 
this time, and pot Eeewns but that I would have to camp 
in the woods, e remaining ones back in my pocket 
and pushed et had to keep one hand before my face 
to prevent my running into the low limbs of trees, and as 
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clouds obscured the sky, and I had nothing to guide 
myself by, I concluded to signal my friends at camp. I 
tried it at first with my revolver, but the distance was too 
great. I then let go with my Winchester, and brought an 
answer from Hendrick’s old .45-70. Thus at intervals I 
got the location ofthe camp, and after clambering up one 
side of hills and sliding down the other side, sometimes 
trying to walk over logs breast-high, and again slipping 
backward off the roots of a tree, I finally came out to the 
railroad and went down over an 8ft. bank; and right there 
and then was the only place that I did a in a 
hurry while getting out of the woods. Now, I did not 
have to go to camp in that rough-and-tumble fashion; I 
could have camped in the w or made a torch and 
lighted my way out, but I concluded to go in the way I 
did, and that’s the way I went. G. W. CunnInGHAM. 


UP THE ELK TRAIL. 


‘“‘A-a-’aNAH, Snug willi-mie, it has been said, No man 
shall follow the path of Moos-moos, the bull elk, up the 
mountains where the Ducewellips River sings all day. Ka- 
kehete, the tyee of all the Skallalatoots, has his lodge there, 
where this river is born. A long time ago some Indians 
went there. Kakehete shook the hills and made much snow 
and many rocks slide down, so that all these Indians were 
killed. Stay here, my friend T’solo. Stay here and burn 
powder for Mowitch, and let the bull elk go. It has been 
said.” 


“You say well, T’quawitch Tyee. But 1, T’solo. the one 
who wanders, cannot well stay here and camp like an old 
Klootchman who picks berries. I have made many journeys 
and have seen many things. My gun is good and my eye 
clear. Iam not afraid of Kakehete, the chief of demons, 
and I am going to look for Chicamun, the gold that lives in 
the rocks up there where the bull elk feeds by the snow. If 
you will not go, because y.ur heart is the heart of a woman 
and much afraid, then I will go and see Kakehete alone, It 
has been said, and you know that I do not turn back, 
T’quawitch Tyee. Will you go?” 

“No, tillacum, I will stay down here by the sea, where 
Kakehete does not come. Ooly evil can happen to him who 

there among the snowcaps. You are a wise man, 
solo, yet you are foolish in this travel, and will not come 
back if you go up the trail of Moos-moos. I am done.” 

“Then klook-wah, T’quawitch, and good living while I 
am gone.” 

Then I picked up my 65lb. pack-sack and went into the 
woods, where the elk trail wound away up toward the peak 
of Mt. Constance, ae there in the early sunlight like a 
great jewel, the pride of all the Olympics. The old Indian 
stood watching me until I disappeared in the shadow of the 
silent blue pines who people the hills and shelter many wild 
things that sleep by day and roam by night. Slowly, stea- 
dily I went, plodding along up the trail made by the hoofs 
of countless elk in days gone by. Up, up, always up, wind- 
ing, twisting in and out, now through an open space redo- 
lent with the breath of spring and gleaming with yellow 
floods of sunshine, warming to life the buzzing underfoot 
world that peopled the nooks and crannies and robbed the 
blossoms of their sweets, then through the dim aisles of 
shadow where no sunlight came, and where the huge seamed 
trunks of the waiting firs shot upward until their tops were 
lost in a tangle of limbs somewhere in the blue above. In 
such places the mosses dwell, and the ferns too, single stems 
of dainty maidenhair, great banks of the feathery kinds, 
and here and there the raspy stiffness of the sword fern 
shone in lighter green. Tiny springs of crystal water burst 
forth, fed from the melting snows of the higher ranges, to 
trickle through the moss carpet, over the rocks and down 
the hill, where their big brother the brook hurries on to 
join the roaring Ducewallips, that foams and frets at the 
rocks down there in the valley. 

Then further still, until the great cafion opens dim and 
wild right into the heart of the hills. No wide and steep- 
walled valley this, but a crevice made by giant hands, a 
crack riven through the range some time in the long ago, 
and now the river makes of the crack a path to travel in, a 
road to the sea. There a man may not go, for the river fills 
all the space from one straight wall to the other, and even 
that is all too narrow, so the water roars and booms, 
thrashes and foams, wells up against those smooth, worn 
walls, and comes back in a flurry of spumy foam that whirls 
away in the next sweep of the current, 

Down in this cafion the sun never shines; it is always 
twilight or darkness, and the shadows are a cold blue-green 
in the swirl of the current. An icy breath sweeps down the 
re and the roar of the water makes one’s voice very 
small. 

The bull elk who made the first trail up this valley stood 
here at the end of the cafion, and looked on the blue sha- 
dows until it came into his mind that he could not travel 
there. Then he turned and climbed the hill, straight up, 
a thousand feet or more above the roar of the river, then 
traveled on, clinging to the steep sides, always stopping 
when a loose rock went booming down among the trees to 
leap over the cafion rim and into the boisterous swirl below, 

‘his I read in the sign of the trail as I climbed along 
wearily up the old elk path, and fought with my pack-sack 
that would slip around and put the weight on one side, be- 
cause of the reaching work of climbing. On all this steep 
that pitches down to the cafion rim there are loose rocks 
ieft by the snows that sweep down, roaring avalanches from 
the bald and pinnacled cliffs far up the mountain. The 
hang in all sorts of positions, these loose boulders, po 
balanced for a plunge on down to the river, if you are so 
unwise or unlearned in mountain lore that you put your 
weight on them. 

Slowly, carefully, I traveled on, testing each rock first, 
sure of my new foothold before I left my last; always along 
the path that Muos-moos, the great elk, first made, Then, 
at last, the hill sweeps back and away from the jagged rim 
of the cafion, and the trail sags down among the big trees 


n. : 

Just here a little creek bawls along, rushing over the 
rocks, fretting against the big hill there in the shadow of 
the great giant pines. Stopping to drink of {ts cold and 
crystal flood, the thought came to me that perhaps the little 
stream might bring word from the lodge of Chicamun, the 
yellow gold that hides among the rocks of the mountains. 

Now the wey to talk to a brook about Chicamun is to 


take some of its sand, put it into a gold pan and wash it. 
Slowly, carefully wash it, until only a little stays in the 
bottom of the pan, and that little must be clean and black, 
Then you look with keen eyes and sift the black sand about 
tiny rubies, little 
agate, and smal} 


in the pan. This I did and saw man 
garnets, worn fragments of quartz an 
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black crystals of iron; but the golden scales were not there, 
so I knew Chicamun did not hide in the heart of the great 
peaks and cliffs up where the snow was, snd that I must 
journey on again, 

I sat down to rest a moment before going ahead, and then 
LePool, the wild blue grouse, came down on rumbling 
wings from the tree-tops. LePool is good meat for hungry 
men, 80 when he came down my long rifle looked at him 
and sang the memaloose song, and LePool died there in the 
mountain glen, because one man was hungry for his meat. 

When the sun came down near the top of the western 
wall of mountain peaks, it madeathin blue haze to hide 
the trees and soften the ragged outlines of the stained 
boulders, and then it came to a mind that night was com- 
ing to the mountains and that I must find a place to camp 
or else camp standing, for no man may follow the trail of 
the elk when darkness is on the hillside, no one save Moos- 
moos, who has eyes for darkness and a nose to smell danger 
before he comes to it. 

Down the great hillside I went with careful step, and 
among the shadows I found many cedar trees and a good 
spring of water—it is a new hold on life to drink of it— 
water that is as new, red blood toatired man. There was 
a little space among the boulders where one could spread 
his b'ankets, and there was moss, plenty of thick dry moss, 
and enough of the filmy svrays of the brown-trunked hem- 
lock—these to furnish a bed for resting on among the wild 
hills. The cedars, too, were smooth and tall, and gave their 
bark to build with, and the axe soon had enough poles down 
foraframe. A few cedar limbs cut off in short lengths and 
sharpened on one end were all the nails needed. 

Before the sun painted the peaks with pink the house was 
finished and was a goodly place to dwell, for one was snug 
from howling blasts and dribbling raindrops, too. Then a 
small fire snapped and crackled and gave a cheery heat, but 
no smoke to spoil the flavor of LePool, the wild grouse, that 
simmered, with a flake of bacon, in the pan, while the coffee 
fretted against the hot side of the pot, fretted and com- 

lained, and welled up in fierce bubbles all at once—done. 

he pack-sack gave other things edible, and soon I sat on a 
boulder and feasted as no man feasts in the grim city— 
feasted on good things with bunger for the sauce. 

The river roared—no, it sung just here, a wild chant, As 
the sun went down I reclined on the mossy bunk, my pack- 
sack for a pillow and my old pipe for company, and 
watched the setting of the new scene, saw the suolight in 
glowing shafts hunt out the peaks and snowbanks far above 
and across the valley, saw the white change to pink, to 
crimson, a wealth of colors all run riot there, and transform 
the grim old mountains into fairy castles. 

Then, when the chill came down the cafion—the chill of 
night, when the cold alr comes down in the low places, I 
saw the snow change to white, so cold, so beautiful, only to 
fade again— smoky-blue first, then indigo, then an indefin- 
able color, an indistinctness which softened everything and 
blended rock and pine, peak and snowbank, until all became 
only a great bulk looming across the lighter blue-black sky. 
where the stars eoapped and flickered—as they do only 
among God’s own hills. 

The fire was a ruby glow by the side of the boulder, the 
river sung in the darkness, and there came a soft voice from 
the air-tuned pines, and the song of the night was sung—the 
sweetest music that ever was listened to—music that is rest- 
compelling, and as I heard it, it came to me that this was 
peace on earth aad good-will to men. In such a country 
Kukehete, the chief of demons, had no place, and T’qua- 
witch Tyee, in the valley by the salt water, had for once 
read all signs wrong. But then, T’quawitch has thoughts, 
and there are some things even he does not know. 

Et CoMANcHo, 


NOTES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Tus officials of the Crown Land Department estimate that 
the receipts from hunting licenses issued this season will 
reach a total of about $2,000. This has been the banner 

ear for New Brunswick so far as the incoming of big game 

unters is concerned; yet, as these figures indicate, less than 
one hundred American sportsmen have availed themselves of 
the magnificent moose and caribou a to be had here 
in the autumn months. While other hunting grounds are 
thronged with campers, insomuch that every hill and valley 
resounds with the crack of the rifle, New Brunswick is prac- 
tically unhunted still; and in the virgin forests of the To- 
bique, the Miramichi, the Dungarvon and the ous, 
the bull moose is dying of old age and general debility, 
brought on by over-feeding and want of exercise. Just think 
of it! Since Mr. Carl Pickhardt and his party came from 
the Gueggas Lakes in September with three moose, six cari- 
bou, a bear, an otter and a fox, not a single hunting party 
has visited that locality! Think of the sport exjepet by Mr. 
Elmer Dixon, of Chicago, who secured two moose, two cari- 


bou, a deer and two bears on the Wapski (a branch of the ° 


Tobique), and reports that, so far as he could 
the first sportsman who had ever seen the headwaters of that 
stream! Think, also, of the wealthy English “hog” over on 
the Restigouche, who, after he had secured his legal allow- 
ance of two bull moose, kept on shooting and paying the fine 
for each additional moose. He said he was perfectly willing 
to pay the fine for eport like that! 

hat the unrivaled sporting advantages of New Bruns- 
wick are only now beginning to be embraced by American 
sportsmen, is due to several good and sufficient causes, The 
chief one is, that its huntin junds have not been adver- 
tised as those of other lands have been. Another is, that 
professional guides have been few in number, and hence 
camps, canoes and other facilities dear to the heart of the 
tenderfoot, were in most cases not available. Many sports- 
men can only make a lim ted stay in the woods. want 
> = ‘ea button -_ “es the guide - the a. y of 
them object to ‘‘roug t,” or camping out in September 
and October under a shed tent. 

But now the time has arrived when another chapter will 
have to be written. The demand is about to produce the 
supply. The professional guide is hanging out his sh 
The Province is full of hunters, trappers and w ; 
who need very little education to make the best of guides, 
The wonderful success achieved this fall in New Brunswick 
by the pioneers of that army of American amateur hunters 
who are ever on the alert to flud some new field of sport, 


, he was 


attracted the notice of their fellows, and the Klondike 
rush will soon set in The are putting up 
new camps on many of the lakes aul stenene. 


the Maine guides are locating the best hunting 
gone. and will bring their patrons here next season. 

any wealthy American sportsmen are negotiating with 
the Provincial_Government, as well as private corporations 
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owning forest lands, with a view to purchasing camping 
and hunting sites in the choicest game localities. It is 
not certain yet what policy the Government will adopt in 
reference to these applications. At present the indications 
are that it will not accede to the proposition to transfer the 
hunting privileges of the Province to a few affluent indi- 
vidual, but will leave them open to the general public. 

The big game items this season have been almost monoto- 
nous in the uniform success of the hunters who have re- 
turned from the chase. Nearly everybody brings out his 
moose, with usually.a caribou or two or a bear thrown in by 
way of chromo. Mr. Dixon, the Chicago man, certainly 
cannot complain of his luck. His two moose were 56 and 
54in. across the horns, respectively, and one of them had 
twenty-nine points. Mr. Decataur’s 66in. spread is still 
‘thigh line” this season, and is likely to remain so. 

A good many moose have been shot in the Canaan region, 
but the only ‘‘kill” of which exact account has reached me 
was that which fell to the lotof Mr. John Vanwart, who had 
as guide the Indian, Jim Pau). Jim states that he destroyed 
seven moose snares that he found set at one of the lakes in 
the vicinity 

Roger Lawlor and a friend, of Newcastle, had excellent 
luck on their brief trip to the Buartibogue Barrens. They 
bagged a caribou and a very large bear. The Bartibogue 
section is one of the surest caribou chances in the Province. 
ae Connell, of that place, isan experienced and skillful 
guide. 

Mr. Charles Phair, of Presque Isle, brought out his moose 
from Little River yesterday. The head measured 40in. and 
was of singular appearance, one of the antlers having three 
times as many points as the other. Charles is a youth after 
mine own heart and very supple with the shotgun. While 
hunting partridges with the writer for five days at Cain’s 
River last week, he bagged the biggest end of sixty-four birds. 

Albert Smith, of St. Stephen, is also a meritorious young 
man. He lost his way in the woods, came upon some 
strange animal which he could not distinctly see, fired his 
rifle and then hastily retired from the scene. When he re- 
turned with reinforcements next morning he found the mor- 
tal remains of a bear that weighed 875)bs. 

Mr. C. C. Hills, one of Cleveland’s most popular sports- 
men, left for the headwaters of the Tobique yesterday for a 
five weeks’ hunt. Adam Moore, of Scotch Lake, is officiat- 
ing as guide, 

A few days ago Mr. William Rice, his son William, and 
Mr. Barney Breen, the Mayor of Carlow, captured a large 
bear at Burpee Mill Stream. Bruin had selected Lis camp- 
ing place for the winter when the gentlemen referred to 
came across him and rudely interrupted his repose. It took 
four men to load the carcass upon a team. 

Geese and brant sre reported more numerous ibhan for 
several years past at Miscou and Tabusintac. The accom- 
plished and genial Frank Todd, of St. Stephen, has persuaded 
a goodly number of the ‘‘honkers” to Jay aside formality, 
fuss and feathers. 

The first good tracking snow of the season is falling to-day. 
Yes, Harry, [ think we had better drop out at the ee mile 
stump and cross the west branch of the brook and foller up 
that second growth ridge back of Gallops. I think we'll 
attend the funeral of that big buck with the hat rack on to- 
morrow morning sure. Frank H. Ristexn,. 

Frevenricton, N. B., Nov. 12. ® 


NITTANY ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Tue Nittany Rod and Gun Club had their opening at the 
new club house, located at Hecla Park, Centre county, Pa., 
on Thursday, Nov. 4. The opening was a highly successful 
one in every particular, and the members in attendance very 
much pl with the club house and all appointments. 
Dinner was served at 5 o'clock, and Senator J. Henry 
Cochran, of Williamsport, the president of the club, to 
whose ey tbe members were indebted for the dinner, 
acted as host. After dinner speeches were made by Judge 
Leve, J. Gephart, 8. T. McCormick, F. C. Smink and 
others. 

A very gratifying test of the club preserves was made that 
day, when Clarence Sprout and Fred Payne bagged twenty 
quail in two hours, and were not half a mile away from the 
club house. The trout stream belonging to the preserve is 
one of the finest natural streams in the State, and to that 
sixty-four little dams and riffies have been made and a foot- 
walk placed alongside the full length of the stream, which 
is nearly eight miles in length. The stream is fed by springs, 
and there is not a farm or clearing along its entire length, so 
that it will not become polluted, and the trout can grow to 
great length and live and thrive winter and summer. 

The quail preserve embraces an area of about 20 000 acres 
of beautiful valley land, and is well watered by several 
streams and has already been largely stocked for this fall 
shooting, and more will be planted in the spring for breeding 
purposes, Pheasants and wild turkeys abound in the moun- 
tain land of the preserve and along the trout stream, which 
is reached by a 200yd. walk from the club house, 

The club house has a fine orchard adjoining it on the one 
side and several acres of land on the other side, making an 
ideal spot for trap-shooting. It is delightfully located at the 
base of the mountain and near the old Hecla Furnace, aban- 
doned long ago, at the rear of it, and in front is a command- 
ing view of slightly rolling country where thousands of the 
beautiful Nittany Valley’s broad acres stretch miles before 
the view. A few miles away are the celebrated Penn caves. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the house isa pretty park with 
a couple ot pretty lakes for boating. 

Theclub house itself is of colonial style about 50ft. wide by 
80ft. deep, a porch, 16ft. in width, extends around the three 
sides of the house both on the first and second stories, giving 
an outside floor space of $.50vaq. ft. A never failing 
spring from the mountain a house with fine water, 
which is piped all through it. The sitting room, dining 
room and reception room are large, and provided with open 
fireplaces wich, giveg et halls =~ 10ft. in width ~ “og 

J gz ouse a fine appearance inside. 
There are two bath rooms on the second floor furnished with 
hot and cold water, and the sleeping rooms are large, beauti- 
fully furnished, and well lighted and well ventilated, as arealso 
the rooms reserved for the superintendent and his family. 
The superintendent will live in the house all the time and 
supply the cuisine, thus making it an acceptable place for an 
at any timein theyear. The house expect 
t the place by either gas or electric light and heat by 
steam by next year. The favor with which this enterprise 
a short ee club was = 
April most gratifying ts promoters, the es' 
and most indef of whom were Mr. Frank 

Wi and Mr. Andred ff, of Bellefonte, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Wisconsin Deer. 


CuicaGo, Ill, Nov, 18.—From reports now at hand it 
would seem that the deer season in Wisconsin this fall has 
been a good one, some hunters say the best for some time, A 
trip down the game markets of Chicago shows many dozens 
of carcasses of deer hanging on the outer walls, mute testi- 
monials of the destination of a good part of the pine woods 
product, Yesterday I saw one very fine buck hung up at a 

lace on Lake street. The antlers were ae heavy 
in beam and branch, and extraordinarily symmetrical. The 
head would have made a fine trophy. 

A great many hunters have been out from Milwaukee, and 
one train brought down some thirty deer one day this week 
to that city alone, Among Milwaukee hunters who have 
been out are Messrs. John F. Burnham, W. C. Holtz, Dr. 
Stewart, Julius E Roehr and Thomas M. Dwight, who vis- 
ited the South Side Gun Club preserve near Three Lakes. 
This party brought down six deer, the only member who 
failed of killing a deer being Mr. Holtz. 

Mr. C. H. Matthews, of Milwaukee, has gone to Girard 
Junction, Wis., after deer. Several members of the Toma- 
hawk Club are hunting near Wausaukee, in the Pike River 
country. 

At Phillips, Wis., the deer hunting has been very gcod 
indeed. Dr. McDill and Dr Frank killed four deer between 
them on one day Jast week. Another party who went in at 
Phillips had twelve deer bung up at last accounts 

It is reported that hunters are having fine luck at Chan- 
ning, Floodwood and Sidnaw. I presume the best of the 
hunting is found south of the strip which was swept. by the 
heavy forest fires two years ago, at which time there was a 

ractical exodus of the deer from a large territory in upper 

isconsin and Michigan. 

At Iron Belt, Wis., on Nov. 10 local hunters killed a fine 
buck near the edge of town. It was asix-pronged buck and 
weighed over 25ulbs. 


Wolves in Wisconsin. 


The timber wolf usually follows the deer pretty closely, 
and although few wolves have been seen in Wisconsin of 
late years the animal has been by no means absent over a 
large district of that country. Deer hunters sometimes re- 
port seeing the tracks of wolves in the snow, and I kuew of 
one hunter, a rather timid gentleman, who two years ago 
lost all the pleasure of his deer hunt in Wiscoasin because he 
saw too many wolf tracks. On Nov. 10, near Neillsville, 
Wis., two Indians, John White and Big Soldier, killed two 
big timber wolves which they found, like themselves, en- 
gaged in the pastime of hunting deer. 


Accidentally Shot. 


Mr. John M. Clarke, a prominent attorney of Milwaukee, 
while out deer hunting near Wausaukee this week, acci- 
dentally shot himself through the hand, inflicting an awk- 
ward, though not very serious wound. Mr. Clarke was 
ae with members of the Tomahawk Club. He shot 
himeelf while walking in che woods with his friend, Mr. 
Dixon, No one knows how the rifle happened to go off just 
as Mr, Clarke’s hand was over the muzzle, but that is the 
sort of time usually selected by a rifle for going off without 
logical reasons, more especially a rifle knowr to be entirely 
empty. It isan extremely good rule about firearms never 
to point them at anything you do not want shot, then the 
are not so liable to go off. Mr. Clarke received early medi- 
cal attendance, and being only about a dozen miles from the 
railroad, was taken to Wausaukee, and thence reached his 
home in Milwaukee. 


Minnesota Deer. 


Reports from the Minnesota deer country are at this date 
not very flattering, although it is difficult to get any adequate 
idea of the moose and deer crop. But very few moose have 
been killed, so far as known, and also very few deer, com- 
paratively speaking. The authority best qualified to report 
on the results of the season says: ‘‘I estimate that not one 
deer in ten will be killed this roe as compared to last year, 
and I think I would be safe in saying not one in twenty. 
The weather is responsible for this state of affairs in Minne- 
sota, not the scarcity of game. In my trip! traveled over 
about 100 miles of the finest deer country in the world. You 
know we have had no snow in Minnesota thus far this sea- 
son, and everything is very ary, and you cannot get any 

lace without making a noise. It is impossible to still-hunt 

r in weather like this. Then, our new law making it 
obligatory on a man to accompany his deer to the place of 
destination, is going to save a lotof deer that would other- 
wise be killed and marketed.” 


Killing of Minnesota Warden. 


In a private letter to me this week, Mr. 8. F. Fullerton 
executive agent for Minnesota, says that he has just returned 
from a long and hard trip taken for the purpose of investi- 
gating the murder by Indians of Warden Wetsel, which was 
earlier reported in Forest AND STREAM. There seems to be 
no question that this was a cold-blooded murder, The 
Indians, or a great many of them, seem to imagine they can 
commit all-sorts of depredations, and as long as they reach 
the reservation they will be safe. The poor fellow was liter- 
= stabbed to death and then clu: 

been of a quarrelsome disposition or a drinking man 
there might have been some excuse, but he was just the op- 
ay and everyone who knew him in that vicinity spea 
the highest possible terms of him. He was a man who 
was not afraid of anything, but of a very quiet disposition. 
The evidence all 8 to show that Wetsel fired the three 
shots he did while he was on his back, and he must have had 
& desperate struggle for his life against such fearful odds, as 
= = pa knife wounds in his body besides being 

u R 

Mr. Fullerton says that the Indians have been trying to 
make trouble ever since the order of Commissioner Jones, 
compelling them to observe the game law. The new Indian 
agent, Mr, Sutherland, will have the order of the commis- 

mer absolutely mony on the Indians, no matter how sul- 
len and ugly they me over it. The State 





the wounds inflicted 


All who are interested in energetic game protection will 
be to hear that Mr. Fullerton has recovered almost en- 
ly from the injuries received in an encounter with the 
express company’s men, at Staples, Minn. He was badly 
kicked by these men during the scrimmage, but thinks noth- 
ing serious will come of it, Mr. Hay, superintendent of the 








after death. If he. 
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express company, is making investigation of this matter. 
The company, r being warned, carried this game out of 
the State, and on the whole, it would seem, made out a very 
bad case for itself. There is every probability in the world 
that before it gets through with this little matter, this par- 
ticular express company will couclude that it does not own 
the entire State of Minnesota. - 

Still we continue to hear good news from the een pro- 
tection in Minnesota. Some twenty seizures of game have 
been made where — did not accompany their game, as 
required to do under the law. This has been making trouble 
for the commission men, who prefer to have the game, and 
not the owner thereof, make appearance at their places of 
business. The Minnesota partridge law is working splen- 
didly, and it is claimed will save 75 per cent. of this kind of 
= this year, no very large shipments of partridges having 

spotted so far, ) 
Ducks. 


Nobody seems to know what became of all the ducks this 
fall, As reported generally, the season in the Northwest 
started in with mpl but this would seem to have been 
shooting mostly on local birds, the wildfowl] having bred in 
unprecedented quantities all over Minnesota and Dakota, 
It was expected that the supply would still be larger when 
the Northern flight began, but though millions of ducks 
were expected in Minnesota, but very few of them came 
through that way. We have not heard of them on the Wis- 
consin and Iilinois line of flight, and it is now about time 
they were coming if they are to be here at all. The Kanka- 
kee shooting was about ni/. On the Illinois River, the duck 
shooters mostly whistled: ‘“There’ll come a time, some day.” 
I know of nine actual ducks being killed in Illinois this week, 
these being shot by A W. Carlisle, Calumet Heights Club, 
along the h of Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Mershon, high chief of the Saginaw crowd, says that 
the duck shooting in Dakota was immense. He also gives 
another te or two about the Western trip of his party, 
but I shall not forestall his coming account of their ad- 
ventures by running in advance sheets on him. 


Gokey, of Dawson. 


I regret to see that history is repeating itself in the case of 
Gokey, of Dawson, whom I have earlier mentioned as the 
chief citizen of North Dakota. Success and prominence in 
any line of life bring with them the certainty of envy, 
calumpy and backbiting. Napoleon had enemies, and so 
had Washington. And. although that would have appeared 
impossible, so itseems has Gokey. Can it be that Gokey 
has failed to advertise his dental parlors, his harness shop 
or his photographic studio in the columns of a certain local 
paper of Dawson? If this be not the case, why should this 
paper so assail the public character of Gokey, of Dawson, 
as it does in the following malicious paragraph: 

The case of E ©. Nafus vs Cook and his party, was called for last 
Friday, Justice Gokey presiding Nafus claimed Cook and his party 
set 4 prairie fire which did him and others much damage. Six jurors 
were chosen with much care—taking a whole day in the selection. 
The plaintiff called several good wihuessen, but the defendant had 
wong—Cook himself refusing to go on the stand; but in the fave of 
all bis, the Honorable? Judge took the case from the hands of the 
jury and dism the case Moral -See to it vorers that AL officers 
of our free country—celebrated ali over tbe world for her “trial by 
jury”—are American born citizens and not uneducated foreigners. 

AsI have earlier stated in these columns, Judge Gokey 
was born in New England, and it has never been judiciously 
we of record in ay he the courts of this country that a 

ankee is entitled to be called a foreigner. He may bea 
little odd, but he is not necestarily a foreigner, Even if it 
were true that Gokey were a foreigner, the only thing that 
Dawson needs is a few more such foreigners, in order to have 
the seat of Government removed from Washington to Daw- 
son. The further comment of Mr. Gokey’s character as a 
judge is not worth notice by him. The only trouble with 
that editor man is that he can’t be justice himself, and can’t 
shoot ducks half as well as Gokey can. I trust the latter 
will make him feel bad by sending him a few ducks, and 
also a few turnips, so that he can get through the winter, 
As for me, although I have a certain sympathy for any pews- 
paper man, I cannot sit idly by and see any member of the 

rofession, able as he may be, heap wanton abuse upon of- 
in power. Moreover, while I have never seen this 
editor, I think Gokey can lick him. 


From the Sandhills. 


The weird sandhill region south of this city this week pro- 
duced two specimens unusual for this region, both birds 
killed not far from the Calumet Heights club house, Mr. 
W. 8. Schmidt killed a genuine raven, with a beak as long 
as his finger and a spread of 4éin. from tip to tip of the 
wings. Mr. J. Williams killed a snowy ow! whose wings 
stretched nearly as wide as a man’s arms could reach. IL 
have not heard of either of these species being seen near 
Chicago at any time in the last ten years. 


Personal. 


Mr. Charles H. Kingsbury, of Rochester, N. Y., lately of 
Spokane, Wash., made a pleasant cal] at the Forest anp 
SrreaM office this week. Mr. Kingsbury is just back from 
a hunt in the Oakanogan country in northwest Washington, 
on the dry side of the Cascade range. This region was once 
a famous one for sheep, but Mr. Kingsbury says that the 
supply now seems much cut down, and he saw not one where 
he would have seen ten a few years ago. He did not see one 
mature ram in a two weeks’ hunt, though he killed one 
young ram. The camp was not without venison, and Mr. 

. B. Lee, one of the party, also of Rochester, likewise 
killed a sheep, avery fair ram, which was the first mountain 
sheep he had ever seen. The ag camped about sixteen 
miles'from Loomis, which is the end of a sixty-mile stage 
line that runs up north of the Columbia River. Mr. Kin, 

thinks that the game of that section is rapidly di- 


Mr, H, Thorn, of the Nickel-Plate Railroad of this city, 
leaves next week for a trip on re south of Pueblo, 
where he will visit a horse ranch have a little try for an- 
telope and other game. 

. Robert Ansley, of Westville, Ind., called this week. 
He says there are a few quail in his part of the country. He 
reports the e bottoms very dry, and says the bass 
have all gone to the headwaters in Deep Lake, where they 
are now biting well. On one day last week Mr, Ansley and 
a friend saw @ curious phenomenon on Deep Lake, Over a 
large extent of water fish were leaping by hundreds, so 
that the water was fairly churned up. The fish were large, 
but he could not tell of what variety. He was told that the 
fish yume — get trifle aca. I would about 
as 8000 a ump 4 five- as to see a 
carp jump of his own free will. . on 
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The Largest Muscallonge. 


Ihave been paying some attention to the record weights 
of muscallonge of this region for the past few years. The 
one mentioned last week, 40lbs., taken in Woman Lake, 
Minn., was the largest known for this year, I never heard 
of a larger ‘lunge taken in Wisconsin than 55ibs , though a 
guide told me that he once saw a fish of that weight faken 
by a gentleman from Wausau. I saw a head at a Madison 
street butcher shop which was described as coming from a 
St. Lawrence ‘lunge, weighing 75lbs. This may have been, 
and probably was, only guesswork, This week I saw 
hanging over the desk of Mr. J. W. Rudolph, of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., the heads of two muscailonge 
which I think are the largest lever saw. These fish were 
taken two years ago in Muskegon Bay, on the west shore of 


‘the Michigan South Peninsula, in the nets of market fisher- 


men. One of them was a male and the other a female, the 
former weighing 65}lbs. and the latter 65lbs, even. The 
male fish was taken en one day and the female the day fol- 
lowing, in the same net, It has been a long time since I 
have known of any muscallonge being taken in Lake Michi- 
an, as the fish is becoming scarce in all the Great Lakes, 
t would seem that after all we must go tothe biggest waters 
for the biggest fish. Incidentally I might say that we must 
go to Chicago for the biggest fish story; because Muskegon 
but a little way from Chicago, E. Hoven, 
1206 Boyoz BurLp1na, Chicago. 


MAINE GAME AND HUNTERS. 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Conductor F. L. Gardner, of the Maine 
Central Railroad, with Mrs, Gardner, has returned from 
Lilly Bay, Moosehead. Mrs, Gardner is credited with shoot- 
ing a fine buck deer at 200yds., with arifle. F. A. ©, Hill 
and E C. Ostry, of Pawtucket, R. 1, are out with a big bull 
moose from Coxabexis Lake, in the Chessunvook region, A. 
T. Rowell, of Hardy Corner, a few miles above Brewer, re- 
ports two drunken hunters firing a ball through his trousers 
as he was sawing wood in his yard. The fellows were 
dressed like city sports, and were a good deal surprised that 
Mr. Rowell was not a deer or a moose, though he claims not 
to look like one, nor does the noise of his woodsaw resemble 
the notes of either moose or deer, A sportsman was washing 
face and hands in Sebac Lake recently, kneeiing at the 
water’s edge. Two hunters suddenly rounded a point in a 
boat. It was dusk; but without waiting to see what the 
object might be, the hunters let fly a bullet, which whizzed 
close by the kneeling camper’s body. He jumped up, and 

elled murder to the top of his lungs, The hunters in the 
Ca shouted, ‘‘Heavens, ’tis a man!” and were quickly pad- 
dled out of sight. 

There are reports of deer ne dogged in the vicinity of 
Holden, Me. A hunter, who has lately been there, says that 
he heard the hounds nearly every day he was out, And re- 
ports came to his camp of remarkable success at camps a 
short distance away. 

There is a good deal of earnest talk in Maine about secur- 
ing the passage of a law, at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, compelling non-resident sportsmen to employ registered 
guides in every instance. Commissioner Carlton 1s reported 
to be in favor of it, and the fact that so many hunters who 
go there seem to be unable to tell a moose or a deer from 
a man will be urged in favor of such a measure. It is 
also reported that the wealtby and influential lumber iand- 
owners are going to work for it. They claim that ov 
shall feel far safer in regard to fires if no sportsman 
allowed on their lands unless accompanied by a native of the 
section, who is presumed to understand the nature of the 
forest and the danger from fires, The timber land-owners 
say that many thousands of dollars loss are traceable to care- 
leas and inexperienced sportsmen and bunters, and they will 
demand that the Stfite take hold and protect their interests 
as well as the fish and game. Among the wealthiest and 
most extensive lumber land-owners are Gov. Powers and ex- 
Gov. Burleigh. Whatever they ask for in the Legislature is 
very, likely to be qpenies. 

Another beppy unting y bas returned to Boston, The 
names are W. J. Higgins, Dick Murphy, Al. Mclunes, Dave 
Power, Walter Pinkham, Henry Stoddard and 
O’Hearn. Each of the Joe shot two deer, except Mr. 
Power, who got one. He also had the good fortune to - 
secure a Loup cervier, which is reported to have swam toward 
bis canoe for an attack, but was shot when within 5ft. of it. 
The total weight of the deer loaded at the Union Station on 
the evening of their return was 1,541lbs, The party hunted 
about thirty miles from Wesley, in the Machias region, 
Other hunters want to know how they succeeded in getting 
so near to the law’s quota of deer, and also how it was that 
the Loup cervier happened to be in the water, since all of the 
cat family abhor that fluid? A couple of Plymouth, Mass., 
clergymen are just out of the Maine woods with a moose 
andacaribou. The latest reports say that the snowstorm of 
Thursday night and ae lett 6in on the ground in some 
parts of Maine and New Hampshire, furthest from the sea- 
coast, This will make excellent deer hunting. Deer to the 
number of over 4,000 have already been shipped out over the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad up to date, if = are true. 

PKCIAL, 


Maine Game Records. 


Tue Bangor & Aroostook Rafiroad pamengey department gives 
out its game record for October, 1897, in the followmg table, which 
shows the amount of game shipped from the staticas of the road: 


ebecocee 1G. sevens. 84 
Isle... 1 2  Brownville,,,,.. 12 
Fort Fairfield , 1 oe | MMO, cocescovecs 3 
Houlton......+. ° AMON, .cceseeeee 1 
Oakfield..... eee Asbland.,...... 83 3 4 
Island Falls, il Masardis.,..... 15 x = 
BEAL... reese St, Croix ....... 5 1 
Patten... .ss00e . 7 4 Weeksboro,,... 1 
Sherman,...... 14 1 pen Smyrna Mills 
Stacyville....,.. 58 5 din 
Grindstone,,,,, 62 1 Works,....... 35 8 
Millinockett,,,, 31 ea os Brownville Jct, 4 
win Dam.,,..., 11 1 +»  Monson........ 5 =f ae 
Norcross,,,,....261 16 1 Greenville,,,,,.427 11 2 
WI... s00% 16 Pe oo SBF casicccee 8 es oe 
Perkin’s Siding. 24 ee Monson Jct.,, 1 wie 
Ingall’s Siding . 82 1 Guilford,,... 1 . ee 
West Seboois,,. 19 oe — = _ 
Total,.......1246 55 20 
For comparison we give: 
ipped i oo 1804. eon oe 
Game sb 0 ji eseveevecees 
Game shipp:d in October, 1895......+06004- 669 58 87 
Game shipped in October, 1896,........++..1009 2 57 


The shipments of moose aré from Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 only, 
The above statement comprises onl: me shipped by visiting 
sportsmen, and does not include that by native bunters or the 


cam 
Son. M, Hoveuton, G, P. & T. A, 


large quantities consumed in 
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ON THE CROOKED DEAD WATER. 


Proviptnc connecting railroads keep their advertised 

romises, and there are no cancelled trains, a ride of twenty- 
oor hours by rail and team, starting from Boston, will land 
you on the edge of a great forest, in which moose and cari- 
bou abound, where streams and lakes are crowded with fish, 
and where feathered and fur-bearing game are found fear- 
less and abundant. : 

Only the borders of this great preserve are ever disturbed, 
except by hardy hunters and trappers, and an occasional 
sportsman who is willing to endure and live as these hunt- 
ers are obliged to. For there is a limit to what can be taken 
with you in the way of supplies, and that limit strikes very 
close to the actual necessities. 

The lumbermen have penetrated only the edges of this ter- 
ritory, and they have about reached the limit of the belt of 
marketable lumber. Besides that, recent tariff legislation in a 
bordering State has lessened the incentive, profit, to further 
advance, except at a much slower pace. 

The center of this tract, about seventy-five square miles, 
had not been cruised or surveyed until a short time before 
our party visited this section. 

As has been said, the }umbermen have entered the edges 
of this country, and their portage roads are the only high- 
ways except for long circuitous ways by water, and here the 
long carries discount any advantage that way may have. 
These portage roads are, in their beginnings at the settle- 
ment or clearing, wel) worn and easily traveled, but as you 
advance they grow bad as they grow long. Over treacher- 
ous bogs only thinly protected by brush and logs; on long 
stretches of corduroy; up sudden rises and down steep de- 
clines; over large rocks as thickly planted as pebbles on the 
seashore; the stumps, roots and bushes cut above the ground 
as high as the snow lay when the road was ones: so the 
road winds its way through the woods, the partr dge barely 
flying out of the way, the ow! regarding the intruder with 

atare, while the hedgehog makes clumsy attempts to 
escape observation. 

Camp is made with regard to water supply, and your 
day’s journey is long or short as its middle and end brings 
you to spring water. 

It was to this country that two sportsmen traveled at the 
opening of the hunting season of 1897. It had taken well 
pear a year of correspondence to complete their arrange- 
ments, which were as near perfect as could be in a new 
country and under strange conditions. It had been their 
geet ortune to have the suggestion and recommendation of 

. Frederic Irland, Washington, D. C., and without the 
kind offices of Mr. W. T. Chestnut, Fredericton, N. B., 
many of the important details would have necessarily been 
neglected and the journey lacked much of its smoothness. 
And in this connection it can be said that from the time the 
line was crossed till the return was made they were the 
recipients of so many kind and thoughtful attentions from 
every oné they met, that they were made to feel as though 
7 were among their own people. , 

trip like this could not be made to advantage under six 
weeks, so that while their hopes and anticipations were high, 
it was with some misgivings that the start was made on an 
excursion that would take them so far from home and 
friends, and into a country where communication with the 
outer world ended as they entered the woods, and could not 
be aan till the return trip brought them to the clearing 

nD. 

The start was made from Boston on the evening of the last 
day of August, and after severa) vexatious delays the last 

t ina was passed under Holt’s hospitable roof in 
it Ridge settlement, Northumberland county, N. B, 


“Jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top,” 


when, breakfast finished, we come out to find our team 
loaded with supplies. and ome outfit, and the guides, 
cook, helper and teamster waiting for the start. The 
veteran Henry Braithwaite had charge of the party, and to 
his energy, thoughtfulness, patience and large experience is 
due the auspicious beginning and successful ending of the 


tri 

Barly as we were, a lumbering party had started before us. 
Our goods were taken to the edge to the clearing on a 
wagon, transferred to a wooden-shod sled, and here the 

journey commenced. 

It required the united attention of teamster and men to see 
that the load was safe, and to help the team over rough and 
dangerous places, Once it was necessary to stop to reshoe 
the aled, and twice the horses narrowly escaped serious iu- 
jay from bog and treacherous roots, 

e traveled ahead, watching for game, with an occasional 
shot at partridge, ow! or porcupine, taking note of familiar 
scrub or herb, gathering strange plants, or, resting on some 
convenient log by the roadside, talked of previous trips and 
com them with the one we were making, As each 
day’s walk neared its end, the guides would come forward to 
saeet a camping place. It was interesting to watch the 
dexterity speed with which all details of camp making 
were accomplished, so that by the time the team reached the 
spot dry wood had been gathered, trees felled for the night’s 
fire, tent poles cut and in place, and the fragrant bed of 
spruce boughs carefully spread. Then the cook gathers his 
kettles and pots about the fire and ore mixes the dough 
in the flour bag, the tin baker meanwhile warming before 
the merry blaze. As the bread bakes, the meat is cooked, 
potatoes boiled, tea made, and in an incredibly short time 
seven hungry men respond to supper call. This important 
function over, a pleasant hour is spent stretched out on 
blankets under a shelter tent before a roaring fire, Plans 
for the following day are discussed, incidents of other trips 
related, the pleasantries and mimicry of the clever — 
teller listened to, and all the warmth and comradeship of the 
— camp-fire felt and enjoyed. But the effects of ten 

ours’ hard tramping become evident in sounds of slumber 
from the men’s test, and soon the wakeful one is alone with 
his — and the weird night sounds of the forest. 

Four days we traveled, stopping at some brook or spring 
to boil the mid-day kettle of tea, and eat our lunch of 
bacon,|fresh baked bread and potatoes, camping by wide- 
spreading lake or beaver made pond, in the forest silence or 
near some deserted lumber camp or depot. At last we said 
good-by to happy Jim and his faithful, patient, honest pair 
of horses, camped for the night, and the following morning, 
shiouldering our packs, started on the last stage of our jour- 
ney. Here we left the portage road and for the rest of the 
distance followed a narrow trail cut by our guides, 

day we first saw a pirogue or dug out. We had 
seen many samples of the woodsman’s craft, but this, hewn 
out of a solid log, with only the axe for tool, gave conclusive 
evidense of his skill and artistic eye. These boats, which 
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we had always supposed to be unstable, bh and uncouth 
in appearance, we found to be safe, durable, and built on 
lines as pleasant to look at as any boat we ever saw. 

Two hours’ ride in these boats down the Crooked Dead 
Water, by bogs and barrens, slong wooded shores, through 
the Jaws, by the Gulquark Branch, around Ough Island to 
the head of the quick water, brought us to the camp, situa- 
ted in a grove ot trees about 100yds. from the shore. This 
was to be our home for the next four weeks. 

It was with some apprehension that we viewed our accom- 
modations. The camp was built like a right-angled tri- 
angle, the roof the hypothenuse, a smoke hole for chimney, 
and an opening in the side for entrance. There was no 
floor, and the fire was built on the ground against the front 
end of the camp. We found, however, that this style of 
camp was warm, comfortable, free from smoke, and without 
the cold drafts of the stove camp to which we had been 
accustomed. Side of the camp wasa shed to store supplies, 
and here the cook prepared the mysteries of his art, and we, 
the guests, ate them in state at a little table of his manufac- 
ture. 

It was now the middle of the second week in September. 
The moon was passing out of the third quarter into the full, 
and the commonly-considered best time for moose calling 
was at hand. Except, however, as the moon might influ- 
ence the movements of our game in search of their mates, 
and so in our way, she was not considered as a factor in our 
anticipations of sport, Our guide called only by daylight. 
Before the trip was over ~ A skepticism on this point was 
entirely removed and our ideas on the subject of moose call- 
— wholly changed. 

ut an unusual factor negatived any influence the moon 
might have. The weather was extremely warm; the folia; 
wore the green of summer; and the moose were as completely 
hidden and unapproachable as could be imagined. We were 
not idle, however. 

Excellent fishing was at our door, and while one of us, 
under the guidance of the cook, who was a clever fisherman, 
tempted the speckled beauties, the other tramped over bog 
and barren, up hardwood ridges and along streams and lakes 
looking for the gallant moose. 

One of the pleasantest excursions was a four days’ trip to 
the Little Sou’ West Miramichi Lake. Lumbering opera- 
tions have at present spoiled this country for big game; but 
when the logs areallcut, the lambermen gone and the woods 

iven back to the game from which it was taken, it will be 
the beau ideal spot for the sportsman. It is comparativel 
easy of access, affords good opportunities to call and still- 
oo game, is a fine fishing ground, and a favorite resort for 
ucks, 

We visited Deer, Moose and Indian lakes—waters never 
hunted before by sportsmen, On the latter and its outlet 
we saw, in broad daylight, otter and beaver. Here the dams 
and large houses of the latter were the best samples of their 
work we had seen, though afterward, at Fox Lake, we saw 
more extensive and fresher works. 

While signs of moose were plenty and an occasional an- 
swer was heard, we failed to get the coveted shot 

Toward the middle of the month our headquarters was 
changed to Irland Camp, situated in the heart of a new 
moose country. Trails had been cut through this, and these 
were frequented by the moose. It was some time, however, 
before we were fortunate enough to meet any under favor- 
able conditions to shoot. It was after a hard day’s tramp to- 
Indian Lake, that our party was returning to camp about 
sundown. The writer was in the lead, tired, hungry, and 
wondering how much longer beans would be the chief item 
on the bill of fare. A suddep turn in the trail brought us to 
the top of a sharp decline. The moss-covered path smoth- 
ered any sound our tired feet might make. The wind was 
fair in our faces. As the head of this ridge was reached, a 
moose was seen about 50yds. in advance, walking down the 
trail. With a remark hardly suited for a warden’s ears, the 
.45-70 was brought te shoulder, a quick, steady aim taken, 
and an invitation sent to Sir Moose to dine with us the next 
day. the invitation was accepted after a very short deliber- 

ation, and as we reached the spot where he was waiting, 
none of us were sorry the invitation had been tendered and 
accepted. The ball had gone from end to end of as hand- 
some a young bull as ever roamed the forest. Two days 
after our second moose was shot, and the same day we ost 
the largest head seen on the trip. There were two interest- 
ing experiences connected with this day’s sport: the approach 
of the one we got, the retreat of the one we lost. As the 
former stole, then crashed through the brush toward us, 
there was a mixture of caution, desire and defiance in his 
deep-lunged cough, which made it evident he was alone, de- 
sired company, an was looking for fight if need be. And 
when he broke through the bushes at the edge of the stream, 
the look he gave us embodied all these feelings, A single 
shot ended the entertainment. 

Success had made us confident of the result of a well- 
directed shot from our rifles; but when an old bull walked 
off with four 500-grain bullets in points of his body that 
would have made the escape of a younger animal impossible 
confidence in our on was shaken. e followed his trail 
for a day and a half without success. No doubt he will be 
food for the foxes this winter, but that won’t help us. 

Our last was interesting, because it was a very fine head of 
5ilin. spread and eighteen well-marked points; because it 
gave evidence of the caller’s skill, aap by excellent 

neralship in taking the best possible stand from which to 

oot, and because it demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
English express rifle. This was a very old and, as we found 
when dressing him, tough bull. His position for the shooter 
was not over favorable, yet a bullet from a Tisdale ex 
crashed through bone and tissue, making a wound from 
which he could not rally or travel any distance, 

This happened on the last day of our stay in the woods, a 
fitting climax to a most enjoyable trip. The next day we 
passed up the Crooked Dead Water for the last time. The 
curtain of leaves which had hidden the shores when we went 
down had fallen; the ridges were a mass of yellow, with here 
and there a tall spire of green; ducks and geese were startin 
on their southward flight, and we followed with f 
marches, 

Good luck and extra effort shortened our outward trip by a 
day, and on Oct. 8 we bade -by to five pleasant ac- 
quaintances and took the train for the place from whence we 
came, 

We can truly say there is a vast difference between hunt- 
ing moose and a moose hunt, and that the place to have the 
latter is in New Brunswick. GoRDON PARKER. 


The Forest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
atest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, 
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THE JACKSON’S HOLE ELK CASE. 


J. W. Sammon, County and Prosecuting Attorney, Uinta 
County, Wyo.—Evanston, Wyo, Nov. 8.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: Replying to your favor of recent date, relative 
to outcome of controversy between myself and Attorney- 
General Fowler, touching certain elk in the possession of one 
Adams, etc., I herewith, under separate cover, mail to your 
address News-Register, which gives desired information. 
J. W. Sammon. 





From the Evanston (Wyo ) News-Register, Oct, 30, 

In the Adams elk case, which has created considerable 
ne wspaper comment between County Attorney Sammon and 
Attorney-General Fowler, a four-ace hand was evidently 
held and the opportunity only awaited the playing by our 
county attorney. 

It will be remembered that County Attorney Sammon took 
issue with the interpretation of the law as put forth by the 
attorney-general, he (the attorney-general) claiming that no 
permit could be granted and that the feed and care given the 
elk was a loss to be sustained by the parties who took them 
in. Prosecution was demanded at the hands of the higher 
official, but in this the county attorney refused to abide, on 
the grounds that no offense had been committed. 

It will further be remembered that these elk were not taken 
by way of captivity, but that they were held in care for pro- 
tection only, being in a half-starved condition when found 
upon the premises of the parties in controversy. Again, the 
County Attorney held that the elk were not taken up in vio- 
lation of the game law, but were gathered only as a matter 
of protection, and that the holders of the property should be 
allowed just expenses or a permit to ship. 

Now, after much ony 2ction on the part of the Attorney- 
General, comes Gov. Richards, who practically sustains Mr 
Sammon in his rulings, in so far that he grants to Harvey K. 
Ghdden, a zodlogical manager of New York, a permit to 
ship the forty head. While the subject under Soonion 
will most likely come up again, still it must be contended 
that to County Attorney Sammon belongs ‘‘first blocd,” and, 


although he is slightly disfigured, he is still in the (Court 
House) ring. 


Birds and Bob-Tailed Horses. 


Princes Bay, Nov, 18.—Hditor Forest and Stream. I 
have just returned from a week’s shooting in the vicinity of 
Mastic, L I. J. and myself had fair sport—yes, you might 
say good luck, taking the weather into consideration; for we 
only had one clear day while there, and that day we brought 
to bag twelve quail, two partridges and two woodcock. 
The other days our score was small; but we cannot com- 
plain, as it was purely our fault we did not hit all the birds 
we shot at. There was one bird I shot at and made a clean 
miss, which I afterward procured in a very unsportsmanlike 
manner. I marked the bird where he went down, and after 
we had tramped around after several more I said to J.: 
‘ Come over this way and we will get the bird I missed so 
nicely. The bird lit right in there ahead of you.” ‘‘I know 
it, Dot is ‘making game;’ he ison a point now.” 1 came 
up, and surely enough, there stood Dot looking straight up 
in the air, stiff asarai). ‘ Will,” said I, “I never saw him 
point that way before.” 

1 went toward the dog and naturally looked upa little my- 
self and there, not 6ft. away and about4or 5ft. from the 
proses, hung the lifeless but still warm body of the quail I 

ad shot at a few moments before, 1t had lit on the ground 
and run along until it saw a nice little opening in the brush 
to go through, then it was caught with a nicely arranged 
piece of horse hair, thrown into the air and’ hanged by the 
neck until dead. We took the quail from the snare and put 
it with the rest, so we had snared game in our possession. 

After that little experience we took notice, and counted in 
all nearly 1,000 snares in the woods around Mastic and 
Moriches. 1 think there should be a law passed prohibiting 
sparing, because it is dangerous to walk around among 
them; if your foot happens to strike the spring pole, it very 
often happens that a hunter will get aslap across the face 
from it, and that is very disagreeable. I don’t know as my 
feet are any larger than any other people’s of my size, but 
almost every day my feet would come in contact with those 
devili+h snares, and I even had to draw my penknife several 
times to cut the horse hair and fine copper wire off from m 
boots. One afternoon when it was raining hard, J. and 
were sitting on the veranda of the Wilson House, when J. 
said: ‘‘Here comes another bob-tailed horse.” Said I: 
‘Have you noticed many bob-tailed horses out here?” ‘Yes, 
I have, and 1 don’t wonder at it, when we see so many 
snares through the woods.” A. l. H. 


Maine Snow and Game. 


Boston, Nov. 16.—Mr. Hamilton, of Lynn, is out of the 
Maine woods, in the vicinity of the Katahdin lron Works, 
where he obtained a couple of handsome buck deer. Speak- 
ing of the shooting accidents in that State he says that the 
are ‘altogether too common,” and that he learns that it is 
pro to pass a law, at the next session of the Legislature, 

ing it a penal offence to ‘‘shoot more than one man in a 
season.” 

A heavy body of snow is now on the ground in that State, 
from six to 10in. having fallen in many of the northern sec- 
tions Deer hunting will be especially good, and the moose 
hunters will rejoice that they have a chance before the end 
of the open season, Dec. 1. Game shipments in Maine are 
most remarkable. SPECIAL, 


Killed by a Stone. 

Bristou, N. H., Nov. 10.—A deer was killed in Newfound 
Lake, Bristol, N. H., on Monday last, 8th inst., in a rather 
novel way; but as the men were not in possession of firearms 
at * ane, it was the only way they could hope to cap- 
ture it, 

D P. Hardy and Cyrus Moore, while a along the 
shore of the lake, saw a deer swimming toward shore. Hardy 
picked up a piece of rock and threw it at the deer, striking it 
squarely on the head, which stunned the animal, so that its 
head dropped under water, causing ittodrown. Hardy then 
waded in and d out the deer, which proved to be a 
fine penne buck, about two or three years old, and weighed 
1651bs, LANDLOCKED SaLMon Hovse. 


Rhode Island Fish and Game. 


Provipencs, R. I., Nov. 15 —Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Samuel Smith, of Pawtucket, and Sylvanus Peck, of Rebo- 
both, within a few days have shot six foxes in the vicinity of 
Rehoboth, one of which weighed 12lbs. 
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Codfish were never more plentiful than at present along 
the shore at the mouth of Heeger Bay. No dexterity 
is required to make a catch, and it is even said that scarcely 
any bait is required, as the cod are.so numerous that they 
sometimes bite at the bare hook. Big catches are daily re- 

orted. One day last week the Lewis Brothers, of Wickford, 
hooked 1,170 codfish, 

Simeon Gardiner, of Wickford, captured an eel last week 
that was 44ft. in length and weighed 18}1bs. 

J. M. K. Southwick, a member of the State Fishery Com- 
mission, will distribute 3,000 brook trout among the park 
owners of Newport this month. - 

Thursday afternoon a strange animal was noticed in the 
pasture with the cows of Charles T. Chase, a milkman, near 
Saylesville, in the northern part of this State, and upon in- 
vestigat'on it proved to be a good-sized wild ‘buck deer, but 
it scented danger and quickly disappeared in the woods. 
Several persons saw the animal, which was an unusual sight 
in that part of the State. _ 

Large flocks of wild ducks frequent the waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay in the vicinity of Prudence Island, but they are 
so wild that they keep out of range of sportsmen’s shotguns. 
The ducks began coming into the bay about Oct. 1, and 
were hunted from sail boats and steam launches, At first 
many were bagged by this means, but they have lately be- 
come so wild from constant ae that they now keep out 
of range A few ducks are taken from blinds on the shores 
of the rivers and upper waters of the bay at night, when 
oe come ashore to feed. 

ldom, if ever, has a fiver string of deer been seen in 
Providence than that displayed last week, three bucks and 
three does, as a part of the results of a vacation visit to the 
big game section by Drs. P. H. and J. W. Keefe and W. L. 
Munro, with Charlie Harris, Emery Perkins and Fred Ray, 
three hardy woodsmen, as guides. The deer were all shot 
within a radius of ten miles from Lake Nahmakauta, the 
most beautiful of the Maine lakes. W. H. M. 


The New England Exposition. 


Antonto Apacue, the Indian whose recent tour through 
the Maine and New Brunswick wilderness resulted in 
securing so many valuable features for the New England 
Sportsmen’s show, is now in the wild regions of the far 
West revisiting many of the scenes of his childhood, not- 
ably those in southern Arizona, where, as an untutored 
Indian boy, he was captured by troops operating under 
Gen. Crook and sent to Fort Monroe. 

While selecting from ans various tribes of North 
Ametican Indians the finest hunters and trappers of the 
several races and nations for the great Indian camp to 
occupy the entire stage of Mechanics’ Building in March 
next, he has been enabled to secure an extensive collection 
of antique and unique specimens of Indian art of rare value, 
and has already shipped ten cases of Pueblo pottery, and a 
number of bales of carefully selected Navajo blankets, 
which, with rugs, robes and curios, will play an important 
part in the forthcoming exhibition, and will serve as valu- 
able souvenirs for those who are fortunate enough to obtain 
them. 

Tents of birch bark, inhabited by full blooded braves, 
squaws and papooses wearing rudely fashioned garments of 
furs and buckskin, will exemplify the aboriginal conditions 
of the North American Indians, The visitor will then stroll 
through an Indian village of the last decade, with its more 
brilliant and effective adornment, pausing here and there to 
admire the skillful handiwork of the Indian maidens, and 
the sturdy manhood of the braves, as they fashion their im- 

plements of warfare and deftly make bows, arrows, spears 
and canoes, and a great variety of traps and devices for the 
capture of game animals and birds. In point of realism and 
scenic effectiveness this Indian camp will undoubtedly prove 
a revelation not only to those whose journeyings have never 
led them beyond the confines of civilization, but to the great 
omy of sportsmen; while the antique specimens of genuine 
Pueblo pottery, the brilliant and picturesque Navajo blank- 
ets, and the rugs, robes and curios will interest amateurs no 
less than connoisseurs in this delightful field of research, 
especially when shown and demonstrated by the Indians 


themselves, 
glew Publications. 


THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. 


Tue review which appeared in the issue of Nov. 6 did 
simple — to Mr. Hough’s admirable book, ‘The Story 
of the Cowboy.” It is a vivid and truthful picture of a 
splendid figure which played a heroic part in the subduing 
and civilizing of our West, but which occupied the public 
eye only for a brief quarter of a century, and then rode 
away into the darkness, to be seen no more. 

Mr. Hough’s comprehension of this figure is complete, 
and the measures that he has applied to it are faithful and 
accurate, It was time that it should have been measured 
avd its history written, and it is fortunate that a writer so 
‘competent and so semper as Mr, Hough should have 
undertaken the work. 

It was not until the drives from the south had, begun, and 
the cattle had commenced to invade the northern ranges and 
to mingle with the buffalo, which they were soon to replace, 
that the cowboy began to figure in the fugitive literature of 
the day. In the Southwest he had existed for many years 
before this, but always far froma the railroads, and so beyond 
the ken of the newspaper reporter. When, however, the cat- 
tle came north and reached the raitroads, the reporter met 
and was quick to recognize the new type and to grasp its 
salient points, those which cazae in view when the cowboy 
“struck” the town—his worst points and his weakest, But 
the reporter knew nothing then, and never came to know 
anything, of the cowboy’s life on the range—of his iodus- 
try, his endurance, and *bove all, his unflinching loyalty to 
hisemployer. To all these characteristics Mr. Hough has 
done ample justice, But the last point deserves especial 
emphasis, and should be referred to over and over again; for 
it was on precisely this point ‘that the success or failure of 
the whole cattle business depended, since cowboys who were 
careless, unfaithful or dishonest meant ruin to the owner. 
No doubt from time to time there were worthless cowboys, 
but ‘Jim, the foreman,” soon learned of their failure to do 
their work, and weeded them out. In like manner there 
were men for whom the continuous and severe labors of the 
Tange proved too arduous, and whose constitutions broke 
down under the work. The younger hands taken on from 








time to time felt the influence of the devotion to duty of the 
older men, and took a pride in doing honest work on the 
range. So, by a process of natural selection, a class of 
men grew up a8 cowboys to whom loyalty to the employer 
and enthusiasm for his interests was as natural as eating or 
sleeping. 

The cowboy of the old cattle country would as soon have 
thought of losing bis right hand as of letting a calf netng. 
ing to his employer be branded by another’s iron. He would 


“The largest fish that we know of having been oy in 


the salt water was 36lbs., and it is quite possible larger 
may have been caught, as fishermen are very silent on the 
subject, it being illegal to take them with a net. 

“Although we have put large quantities of American 
brook trout and Loch Leven trout fry into our streams for 
the last twelve or fourteen y it is very seldom that 
anglers catch them over 9 or 10in. long or over llb. in 
weight. All our river trout seem the same, 


fight for the interests of the man who hired him to the last “This society purposes breeding as many young sal 
drop of his blood. Sometimes he might grumble and growl as possible to tee, out as fry — yearl ee The aa 
at bad weather, night herd or the stampede, but when the galmon grow to about 3lbs. in our ponds and produce ova 


time came for action he was in his place and doing his duty. 
But, as Mr. Hough says, the cowboy was a silent man and 
did not grumble much. It was the cook who did the growl- 
ing for the outfit, and indeed it may have been the cook’s 
«xample that taught the cowboy to bear in silence the hard- 
ships of his life. 

he ill repute of the cowboy arose from the excesses which 
many of his class committed when they came to the town 
For months at a time he was working alone on the broad 
free range, trusted todo his work, and bearing always a load 
of responsibility. On a sudden he found himself in town 
where he met other people, where he had no duty and was 
free from responsibility, Then he was like a sailor just 
arrived in port, He wanted to have a good time; as good a 
time as he possibly could. It is not inapt to call the cowboys 
land sailors. They were like sailors in their isolation, in the 
severe labors which they performed, and in the dangers to 
which they were exposed. They were like them, too, in the 
readiness with which they yielded to temptation when they 
were off duty. 

The cowboy is a being of the past. Brief was the time 
during which he rode across the spacious stage of the busy 
range, but while he was there he played his part bravely 
and well—a vigorous, indomitable and ever loyal type. He 
could exist only so long as the range cattle business was at 
its height, and with the eae of the glory of the old 
range, the cowboy passed too. There are still in the West 
good riders and ropers and cattlemen, but the cowboy is 
gone; the type has disappeared. He has largely become a 
granger; once an object of his own deepest contempt and 
scorn. 

The Indian, the trapper and the fur-trader were the 
striking and picturer que figures of the old uncivilized West, 
which some of us can remember. They were in and of it, 
but. they did nothing to make it productive. They took 
what it offered, one where they had not sown, and 
gathering where they had not strewn. There fvllowed 
them the soldier, the cowboy, and the railroad builder, and 
a new era dawned over avast empire These men were 
civil'zers, und each did his part toward increasing the re- 
sources of the world. Of them all, none—according to his 
opportunities—did more than the cowboy. 

Let us be glad that he has found a fit historian; that one 
has arisen who could acceptably sing the great epic of the 
range. There are many thousands of men who owe Mr. 
Hough thanks for refreshing their fading memories of the 
old days, and for doing justice to a class of men to whom it 
was denied until after they had disappeared. G. B.G 


Bea and Rwer Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest aND STREAM, 


fur about five or six years, the 
eggs of a | salmon, but we 
year of the old fish in the stripping, as it takes consider. 
able pressure to obtain the ova, and it must be severe-on 
the parent. The fry grow well in the hatchery, and when 
in the smolt stages they are fine fish 6 to Sin. long, and are 
often caught by the anglers when they are making their 
way down stream the latter end of November and begin- 
ning of December. It may be possible to grow our stock 
fish larger if we only knew how to do it. Unfortunately 
in New a birds are very scarce on account of 
so much poisoned grain being scattered all over every win- 
ter to destroy the rabbits. As long as we have the rabbit 
pest we will have very little game; wild ducks and our 
native pigeons being the only birds we have to shoot 
now.” 

I_ have replied by letter to Mr. Russell’s queries about 
feeding young fish in the hatchery and raising ponds, but 
I made no mention of one matter now called to my atten- 
tion by copying from his letter. He says, “all our river 
fish seem the same.” This is directly after the mention of 
American brook trout and Loch Leven trout. Of course, 
the trout first mentioned as growing so large in the sea are 
the brown trout, and the mere fact that they go to sea will 
account for their large size, for there they obtain a great 
supply of the best sea food. By river trout looking all 
alike, Mr. Russell evidently refers to brown and 
Leven trout, and I can say that I do not know ofa single 
instance of a Loch Leven trout ong brought to this coun- 
try from Scotland that did not, when hatched, grow into 
a brown trout, Every one has developed the crimson 
spots uliar to the brown trout, and absent from the 
Loch Leven. Again and again I have taken trout of dif- 
ferent ages, hatched from Loch Leven eggs, and placed 
them by the side of trout hatcned from brown trout eggs, 
and never have I seen the least difference between them; 
both were always brown trout pureand simple, with crimson 
spots. Ifthe people of New Zealand have had a like ex- 
perience with Loch Leven eggs, it is not strange that all 
river trout look the same, if our native brook trout (fontinalia) 
is excluded. To me it is just as evident that the 9 and 
10in. trout of these rivers lack proper food, and in abund- 
ance, as it is that the brown trout running down to the sea 
grow very large because of the rich pasturage they find . 
there. Food in abundance will do wonders in the way of 
increasing the size of various species of fish, and the ab- 
sence of it will as surely dwarf the fish, but it is doubtful 
if feeding will materially increase the size of salmon 
(Salar) confined in fresh water beyond the figures I have 

uo’ from Mr. Russell’s letter. The late Mr. John 

owat confined sea salmon in fresh water until they 
arrived at the spawning age, but they were dwarfed in 
size from fish of same age that access to the séa, 
Being an anadromous fish, the changed conditions when 
confined in fresh water is sufficient to account for their 
slow growth. Particularly when it is considered that a 
smolt going down to sea weighs not more than 2 or 3ozs., 
and two or three years later, when it returns from the sea, 
may weigh anywhere from 9 to 12lbs.,or even more, It 
is the sea food that gives size and weight to the fish, and 
when salmon are cut off from sea pasturage it must be ex- 
pected that they will be under normal size. 


Trout in South Africa. 


Mr. E. Latour, in the London Feld, res a very interest- 
ing account of his operations as a fishculturist in South 
Africa, and the results he obtained in the way of hatching 
and rearing trout in water of high temperature. Mr, 
Latour went out from England to hatch trout eggs for th 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope. The ova was 
sent out from nage and the eggs were from brown, 
Loch Leven and American brook trout. In the details of 
his experiments he scarcely mentions the American brook 
trout eggs. The Loch Leven eggs amounted practically to 
noni but he was very successful with the brown trout 
eggs. After satisfactory work near Capetown he put up a 
new hatchery 600 miles from Capetown to hatch a lot of 
onns sent out from England (6,000 miles by sea) for King 

illiam’s Town Acclimatization Society. He had to put 


being as large as the 
ose a great many every 











The “Game Laws in Brief.” 

Tux current edition of the Game Laws in Brief (index page dated 
Aug. 1) contains the fish and game laws for 1897, with a few excep- 
tions, as they will continue in ferce during the year. As about forty 
States and Provinces have amended their laws this year, the Brief 
has been practically done over new, Sent postpaid by the Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co, on receipt of price, 25 cents, All dealers se} it 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Trout Eggs Separating. 


Some weeks ago a correspondent wrote to know what I 
meant when I wrote in Forrest AND Srream of trout eggs 
separating. I have not replied for several reasons, the 
chief of which is I do not know what I did mean, for I do 
not know when I wrote it. It might have been written 
any time during the past twenty-one years, so far as I am 
informed, and the correspondent does not give the issue 
of the paper, the month or year. I made a memo- 
randum 0 e query, and put it on the hook to 
answer it when I got to it. Now, I have looked 
back over the numbers of Forest anp Srream for 





the ear, and I cannot find that I have written Up with a water supply yielding but 2,308 gallons in 
anything Stes that time about trout eggs separating. It twenty-four hours. The water at the beginning, Feb, 15, 
is rather too much to expect me to look back over the Was7 Fahr. With considerable sediment, I will givea 
twenty other yeas fo fad what I may have written. Pr a Very a eas —_ ot haphoss ater 
Now I cannot find the letter even, to see the langu ° Hot, , : 
that the correspondent used, and ‘have only the memo. March 8—Water 70°. Outdoors in shade, 87°, March 4— 


Water 70°. Five new troughs tarred with two coats of tar, 
but not charred; have ropes of fungus on sides and wot- 
toms; one charred deeply and painted two coats of 
black enamel has no signs of fungus, March 
5—Put some fry in rearing pond. Water in pond 
71°, in hatchery 70°. March 8—Very hot day. Water in 
troughs, 75° Fahr.; outside in shade, 92° Fahr. March 11— 
Two boxes of ova arrived from Guildford, Eng., this morn- 
ing. Removed trays and cooled them off, with an occa- 
sional shower of tepid water, for they unpack easier 
and with less danger if soaking wet. ater 74° 
Fahr, March 18—Ova all hatched. March 23—Fry in 
‘pond feeding well. Water 66°. April 6—All fry turned 
out into feeding ponds. Water 70°. 

“There is no difficulty in es trout ova successfully 
and in rearing the trout afterward in water of a temper- 
ature of 75° Fahr. * * * Although I have incubated 
trout ova successfully in a temperature of 75° Fahr., and 
the fry revel in the water afterward, I do not for a moment 
think that naturally deposited ova would ever come to 
anything in such a temperature; and I think this will 
always prevent the Salmonide from becoraing common to 
South Africa. At the same time, I am of the opinion that 
the trout can be successfully introduced to any country, 
provided always that a permanent river is found possess- 
ing upper waters, accessible to the fish, with a winter's 
temperature not higher than 60° Fahr.” 

This would seem to explode all preconceived ideas of 


randum for a guide. If the issue of the paper had been 
given, I would have replied to the query long The 
letter came from Cambridge, Mass., and if the writer cares 
enough about the matter at this late day to repeat the 
query and give the date of Forzsr anp Srream I will try 
and not loge the letter until the reply is written. It is 
safe to assume that I wrote of trout ogee separating in con- 
nection with spawning operations, for I can think of no 
other sense in which the word would be used. Whenthe 
eggs first come from the fish they are not perfectly sound 
The egge and milt are joined in the spawning pan and im- 
pregnation takes place; then a little water is added to the 
pan, which the eggs absorb until they are round and 
plump. During the time that absorption takes place the 

adhere, and when it is completed they separate. 
This is, in brief, the only separation in trout eggs that I 
would be apt to write about. 


Trout In New Zealand. 


Mr. D. Russell, honorary secretary of the Otago Acclima- 
tization Society, writes me from’ Dunedin, New Zealand, 
ve interesting! y about the fish and eee of that country 
onl quote a portion of his letter: “Trout in New Zealan 
have thriven wonderfully well from the very start, some 
twenty-six years ago, and at the present time the whole of 
our inland waters are well stocked and very | numbers 
are to be seen along the coast in the sea, and they run up 
the river to spawn in June and July. 
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trout breeders in a climate colder than is found in South 
Africa. But Mr. Latour has more to say on this subject, 
which is of more than ordinary interest. Continuing 
about the introduction of trout into any country with a 
winter water temperature not above 60°: . 

“Everything depends upon the operator until a few fish 

can be and kept to give acclimatized ova. It is im- 

ible to say which height of temperature would be fatal 
to the fry when hatched, for they soon came on the feed 
in the rearing ponds, which were innocent of any shade be- 
yond that afforded by a few planks laid across one end; 
and while in charge at Stellenbosch during the hot weather 
the two-year-old fish fed like bulldogs in water on several 
occasions of a temperature, a foot below the surface, of 85° 
Fahr.” 

Mr. Latour lays stress upon running a large, full stream 
of water with considerable force over the , Which 
every fish breeder understands, for life and airin the 
water Avigor, Stone calls it) are vital qualities in rearing 
fish: “The dribble down a straw is enough to incubate ova 
in our colder clime, but abroad I like to see it swirling 
along in the troughs, and ifthe most forward of the fry 
will climb over each other’s backs it will do no harm.” 

This matter of temperature for fry and adult fish has 
had more than ordinary interest for me for some time, 
and Ihave fora year past been in correspondence with 
foreign fish breeders to discover if any fixed rule can be 
depended upon to determine the maximum temperature 
with force of water flow that will be safe for rainbow and 
brown trout. I have known rainbow trout (stock fish) to 
succumb at 70.5°, and the same species of fish under appar- 
ently similar conditions to live in water several degrees 
higher. It is believed that rainbow and brown trout 
can be made to thrive in a number of waters in this State 
if we can arrive at just the conditions demanded without 
sacrificing too many fish in experimenting. Mr. George 
A. Sonaie. Superintendent of the Wytheville station of the 
U.S. Commission in Virginia, says: “Rainbow trout 
will live in warmer water than brook trout; they will 
thrive in ‘vigorous’ water at 85°, especially where there is 
some shade; in ponds I would consider that temperature 
dan even with shade and a fairly good current.” 

en I first read that statement | was somewhat 
surprised, because it was so different from personal 
experience, then fresh in mind, but Mr. Seagle has had 
extensive experience with the rainbow trout and I knew 
that he wrote only of what he had personal knowledge, 
eo I was satisfied that our trout died from lack of vigor- 
ous water. That is, that although the water appears to be 
vigorous, it was not vigorous enough for the fish. Now, 
what I want to get at is how can we measure the vigor of 
water to tell the maximum degree of warm temperature 
the fish will thrive in, or at least what must be avoided to 
save the fish. In all probability we will not arrive at any 
hard and fast rules, for varying conditions will upset 
very specific calculations, with so many elements to con- 
sider; but it is more than likely that some water now con- 
sidered fit only for coarse fish may be made the habitat of 
brown and rainbow trout. Another statement made by 
Mr. Latour, furnishes food for thought and possibly ex- 
periment: “Everything depends upon the operator until 
@ few fish can be reared and kept to give acclimatized 
ova.” How far can this be carried? If brown 
trout can be acclimatized to water many degrees warmer 
than we have believed possible. Cannot the same 
thing be done with our native brook trout, and the ran 
of the fish be thus extended? Of course, there will 
other things to be considered in this connection, in case 
the trout can be inured to warmer water than that of the 
fountains from which it derives its specificname. Will its 
game qualities be destroyed or cooked? Will its table 
qualities suffer, etc.? A writer in a New Zealand news- 
mye takes the ground that brown trout above 6 or 8lbs. 
weight may lose not only their flavor but their activity; 
but this is probably a matter of individual taste, for there 
are people who prefer for the table baby trout 3 or 4in. 
long, fried until they are hard and crisp, and can scarcely 
be told by taste from a piece of leather. Taking the sub- 
ject in all its ramifications, however, perhaps it would re- 
uire a young man to follow it to the end, through a life- 
e, to arrive at positive conclusions. A. N. Cuenry. 





Niagara River Bass. 

Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 5.—I have repeatedly told Forrsr 
AND STREAM that I was no angler, never having put a hook 
and line in Nia county's water during the thirty-five 
years I have resided here; but I am always interested in pis- 
catorial matters, and when shown the photos of ninety-one 
small-mouth black bass, taken on Sept. 17 last, at Four. Mile 
Point, on Niagara River below Youngstown, by Messrs, B. J. 
Ferguson, J. E. Emerson and J. E. Emerson, Jr, of this 
city, I thought the catch might interest the many angler 
readers of your paper. Mr. Emerson, Sr., is the efficient 
treasurer of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank here, 
and Mr, Ferguson is a prosperous fruit dealer, and both en- 
ree day off. 

he ninety-one bass weighed an even 200lbs. It seems to 
me that that is almost too much fish for three persons to take 
in one day, but as I am not an angler I suppose that I can- 
not take an angler’s interest in the excitement of capturing 
them. J. L. Davison. 


Mashkinoje. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my note on the spelling of mashkinoje and wininiche 
in Forest AND Srream for Oct. 30,1 made up the words 
from my Indian note-book vocabulary, and Mr. Cheney's 
appeal for something authoritative and classical has led me 
to hunt the thing up this morning. I find in Bishop Bar- 

as’ “Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language,” 1878 edition, 

1, this authority: ‘Pike (fish) kinoje. Another kind, 
mashkinoje,” It seems to me that that ought to act as a 
mordant in fixing a common name that has been protean. I 
— sure that Mgr. es oS — who was in a 
urry to go to a game uoted as saying that 
“mash” means “deformed.” “Manddes” is the wand for 
“deformed.” ‘‘Mash” means “‘strong.” I am strong, “nin 
mashkawis.” It is strong, “‘mashkawissin.” Pike, ‘‘kinoje”; 


strong pike, ‘“‘mashkinoje.” Ros. T. Morris, 





The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and ase much 
earlier as practicable. 
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THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Co&ntinued.) 

One of the good things done under the new management 
was shutting down the light in the building, so that the 
visitor can see into the water better, as the light should come 
through the water; but the central floor tank is tz0 dimly 
lighted, which might possibly be remedied by electric lights 
and reflectors so arranged as to light no other places The 
five other floor tanks have light enough, but the central one 
is inclosed by pillars, and covered by a dome. In all the al 
teralions, it was forbidden to change the historic old fort on 
the outside. 

After it ceased to be a fort, it was a theatre, and was re- 
christened ‘‘Castle Carden,” and here Jenny Lind sang in 
1850. Then, as the city bad grown too far away from tbe 
Battery, it was used as a clearing house for emigrante, and a 
thriving colony of rats dwelt below its Cocaring, floors until 
the new place for emigrants was made on Ellis Island a few 
years ago. Thus it happens that the aquarium is in a cir- 
cular building, the worst possible form for arranging tanks, 
instead of a square one, or, better yet, in the form of 8 cross 
with a circle in the middle. The tanks do not complete the 
circle, as on the park side, the foyer, check-room and office 
make the chord of an arc, As po canes or umbrelllas are 
allowed inside, to be used to tap the glass to ‘‘stir’em up” 
and scratch the plate, a check-room is a necessity, as is also 
a Cerberus, who stands at the portal and sees that no cape 
or umbrella escapes being checked, A child with a gold 
watch and a hammer could not work as much damage in an 
hour as a bundred men addicted to the cane babit would 
make in an aquarium in the same time; for the cane and um- 
brella tip always carry sbarp sand, and scratched glass in 
such a place is opaque glass. 

The semicircle of wall tanks is broken in the middle by 
the entrance to the engine rooms, and this break makes a 
convenient division of the salt and fresh-water tanks, which 
are on the main floor and on the gallery above. These wall 
tanks are not near the walls of the buildic g, as there is space 
back of them for the attendants to walk, clean the tanks and 





HELLBENDERS. 


fved the fish. Plate glass lin. thick is used in all there 
tanks, the fronts, backs and sides being wood, which io 
most cases is covered with white tiles. The tiles are gra:Ju- 
ally being removed and the wood covered with asphalt in- 
stead, aod in time this becomes beautifully covered with 
vegetation of many kinds, and adds not only to the appear- 
ance of the tanks, but also to the health of their inmates. 

There are two pumps which, at a very slow movement, 
easily throw 400 gallons each minute into the tanks, The 
engines and pumps are in duplicate in case of accident, 
There are two salt-water wells under the building, to which 
10in, suction pipes run, but are so arranged that each can 
pump from the same well, if necessary. Of salt water there 
are 180,000 gallons pumped twice each day and of fresh 
water 26,000 gallons, making nearly a complete change of 
water in the tanks twice each day. The big central floor 
tank contains 54,000 gallons; it is 88ft. in diameter and 6ft. 
deep, being intended for white whales or ether large 
creatures, The six other floor tanks are 28x 15ft., by 8ft. 
deep. On the main floor there are thirty-six wall tanks in 
the semicircle, and fifty-nine more in the gallery, the latter 
being smaller. These are 6 and 8{t. long by ait wide and 
deep. The weight of water in the gallery tanks is 1,800Ibs. 
on one side and 3,000 on the other, while in the wall tanks 
on the main floor it is 24 and 4 tons, The daily consump- 
tion’ of coal is from 2} to 8 tons, the larger amount being 
used in cold weather to warm the building. There are 
twenty one men employed, of whom pine ate in the engine 
room, three on at a time, for the pumping must go on night 
and day. 


The Aquarium is closed to the general public on Mondays 
and "Tuesdays, when the water in tank after tank 1s drawn 
down as low as the comfort of the occupants will permit, 
and the glass is cleaned on the inside, and such other work 
done as may be necessary, and which could not well go on 
when visitors are present, because the fish are easily alarmed 
when they find themselves in shallow water, and in rushing 
about would be bruised on the rocks. On other days visitors 
are admitted free of charge from 9 A M to 4 P. M., and the 
place is usually thronged. 

If the Aquarium is ever put in charge of a Board of 
Trustees, as was suggested in my last article, it would be a 
good plan to have ove day on which a charge for admission 
should be made. This plan works well at, the American 
Museum of Natural History and at the Museum of Art, botb 
in Central Park; and it not only brings in a revenue, but in- 
duces people to go there who have a horror of crowds, and 
would cheerfully pay the price of admission. The old 
Aquarium at Thirty- fifth street and Broadway received over 
$100,000 in admission fees the first year of its existence. I 
gave the figures last week from my notes, but I have no 
notes of the receipts in the succeeding years. The treasurer, 
Mr. Edgar, gave them to me in confi ; but as every one 
connected with the Aquarium is dead, except the superin- 
tendent, Prof. Butler, and myself, there can be no harm done 
in giving the figures, Taking the year as 813 week days, it 
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will be seen that the receipts at the door were over $300 per 
day. The admission for adults was half a dollar, but the 
amount received does not indicate the attendance, for Mr. 
Coup was liberal with ‘‘complimentaries.” Every clergy- 
man whose address he could get received several weekly; 
every Saturday some school children with their teachers 
were invited, and we employees always had a few cards for 
friends; but this was the shrewd policy of a keen manager of 
a place of amusement. The place must never be empty and 
appear to be unfrequented. Consequently he always showed 
a good front to the public, for while one may dislike a crowd, 
he does not like the echo of his solitary footstep in a public 


ace, 

Iam freely giving expression to personal views on the 
management of the present New York Aquarium, because I 
believe that great improvements can be made in it if it is 
taken from tbe contro] of an ever-changing Board of Com- 
miseioners of Public Parks, appointed by a Mayor who isin 
(flice for four years, and placed under a more permanent 
board of trustees, who may be selected by reason of their in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, matters directly or indirectly 
connected with fishes, and who have some idea of the diffi- 
culties in the way of managing an aquarium, and-do not ex- 
pect miracles of a superintendent, as some newspaper writers 
eeem todo. To superintend an aquarium is a trying posi- 
tion and requires an education in that particular line A 
man who is only a fishculturist knows how to keep the few 
fish he has transported in cans alive, but that does not fit 
him to care for the food and temperature of migratory and 
tropical fishes. The ichthyologist and the closet naturalist, 
who can tell you every variation in the anatomy of fishes, is 
the surest man to blunder when he enters the field of 
aquaria, and if [ bad to choose between these two, I would 
take the first, but would want to put some old net fisherman 
with bim to tel] him some things he might not know. The 
ideal man for a superintendent is one who is both fisbcultur- 
ist, naturalist and old fisherman, with added experience in 
aquaria, and such a man is Dr. Bean, and you may count 
over the fingers of one hand without finding one who pos- 
srsses all these qualifications, even if you’ve lost a few fin- 
gers in a saw mill. 

These lines are written exactly as I think. These is no 
other reason for writing them than to see the Aquarium put 
in its best shape to be of use in educating the public to a 
taste for knowledge of our fishes as they are in life, and 
which cannot be learned from pictures and descriptions in 
books, nor from dead fishes on the market slabs. No dead 
fish, nor picture and description of it, could give a person so 
clear an idea of that singular creation which we call a 
‘trunk fish,” where the triangular body, broadest on the 
bottom and sharp on top, like a beech nut or a grain of 
buckwheat, is encased in an inflexible sbell and can only 
move its mouth and ite fins. One view of it in life, labori- 
ously working its dorsa), anal and caudal fins, through what 
seems like port-holes in its armor, is worth a dczen pages in 
a text-book. 

The peptaty of zodlogical gardens and aquaria prove 
how readily the public will absorb knowledge with amu:e- 
ment. They have no desire to be instructed and go to these 
places to be amused, to pass un idle hour, and they depart 
with a little knowledge which has been absorbed against 
their wills. There is where the ‘‘zods” and the aquariums 
pay, they educate the unthinking public, even if they only 
look at the big fishes and the reais. 

To illustrate this point, and to show how the average man 
exbibits contempt for things with which he is familiar, and 
takes interest in new and strange forms for a moment only, 
1 will tella story. While trying to get up an squarium for 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, the Hon. 
James Geddes, of New York, called my attention to three 
men who had come from Long Island and were looking over 
the salt water collection 

‘*Look-a-here, John,” said ove, ‘‘that old turtle is bigger 
’n your’n; it says he weighs 648lbs,, au’ he looks it.” 

“Oh, yes, mine on’y weighed a little over 200, but they 
get ‘em bigger down in the Gulf; but see h re! If they 
hain’t got a lot of ole horsefeet in that tank, and what any- 
body wants to see them for is mcre’n I know.” 

Geddes remarked: ‘‘Your Long Island friends don’t care 
for that curious animal which you have labeled ‘Simulus,’ 
whatever that may mean; but let’s crawl up behind them 
and listen.” 

When they reached the fresh water tanks they went into 
all sorts of wonder over the hellbendcrs and the proteus. 
‘*What 'n thunder ’s that?” asked John. ‘*That’s the curi- 
ousest thing I’ve seed in the whole show. There's one feller 
lyin’ quiet an’ the other is wavin’ a lot of red things to fan 
himself with.” 

They passed on, and then came a party from western 
Pennsylvania, Geddes nudged me, and I listened. The 
helibenders had no interest whatever for them; they were 
familiar objects. One said: ‘Look at that alligator, the 
dirty thing; who'd a thought o’ bringin’ that thing to the 
Centennial? When we boys ketched one in the Allegany 
River we used ter cut the line an’ let him have hook, sinker 
an’ all, an’ here’s one 0’ the things stuck up for folks to look 


“That's a different cpinion from the Long Islanders,” said 
Geddes, ‘‘and now wait till they run up against the horse- 
shoe crab,” 

A gigantic “‘horsefoot,” measuring about a foot across the 
carapace, wastrying to climb up the glass front, exposing 
ils under surface, which isso like the hoof from which it 
gets its popular name as to be remarked at first sight, when 
the Pennsylvanians saw it. ‘Gosh all hemlock! Jake, 
there’s somethin’ worth comin’ all the way from Pit-Hole 
City to see. Look at its legs; there’s more’n forty on ’em, 
an’ all a goin’ to wunst.” . 

‘*Av’ it ain’t got no head,” said another, ‘‘on’y just a hol- 
ler shell an’ a lot o’ legs stuck into it. There it goes over 
on its back, an’ I’ll be dingswizzled if it ain’t got a tail like 
a three-cornered file. Say, le’s go get the wimmen folks 
to come an’ see these things.” 

As they moved off Mr. Geddes remarked: ‘That's the 
way it goes. The average man pays no attention to the 
every-day life about him, and those Pennsylvanians will 
study the horsefeet and know more about them before they 

home than that Long Island party does which has known 

em from boyhood.” 

**Yes,” said I, ‘‘and the Long Islanders will carry home a 
vivid impression of the large salamander which we call a 
hellbender, and they miscall an ‘alligator.’ That is where 
an aquarium comes in es an educational force. A man 
might write about these animals, figure them in magazines 
or in school-books for a lifetime, and he would not make 
half the impression on any mind that a five-minute interview 
with the hving animal in an aquarium would.” 
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‘Do you think that fish life can be studied better in an 
aquerium than in the lakes, rivers or the sea?” 

“Yes. In the river » man might watch for a year and not 
see @ hellbender in the position that one is, with its back 
almost out of water and its legs drooping, as if it were dead, 


That ap to be its way of resting and possibly is what 
gave it its popular name, but those men who caught the 
benders on hooks in their boyhood’s fishing trips would 
never see that act. If they did they would stone the animal, 
for they have about as great a dread of it as the average 
woman has of a mouse, and would never give a moment to 
the study of its habits. In an aquarium they will see more 
of it than they ever did in all their lives.” 

‘How did it ever get the name of hellbender?” 

“The origin of the name is not known to me. Jordan 
and other authorities give that as the popular name, and as 
the only choice 1s between that and ‘alligator,’ which is the 
local name in western Pennsylvania, we choose the former, 
for the animal with its slimy skin is certainly not an alli- 
gator, but the name must bave come from some aquarium 
naturalist who had observed its bending habit, and then, 
after seeing that our friend was not a beauty, added a syl- 
lable to denote its infernal origin, but, as it is an animal of 
just as orderly and respectable habits as any other dweller 
in the rivers, it seems unjust to call it hard names.” 

**What good is it?” 

“There you go, on that old question,” said I. ‘What 
good is anything? This animal in its small way fills the 
whole round of animal life. It feeds, procreates and dies. 
It may be a check on the increase of other forms of life; of 
that 1 cannot say; but the big lake trout have been known 
to eat a hellibender, and man eats the trout. I don’t believe 
that this world was made for man any more than it was for 
a hellbender; each lives as best he can and enjoys life as 
seems best unto him,” 

This did not accord with my friend’s view of life, and he 
proposed that we should sit down and discuss tbis thing. 
Said he: ‘‘Do you seriously tell me that you believe that 
pg world was created as much for a rattlesnake as it was 
or us?” 

+ “Just as much, Jim. In our animal nature we are on an 
equality with the rattlesnake, or with the elephant. They 
are animals which differ greatly in structure, but vastly 
more in brain. Neither could exterminate the other, but 
man can kill off both when he becomes numerous enough. 
Man survives because be is the fittest ” 

‘See there,” said Geddes, ‘‘that big hermit crab pulled 
another one out of its ehell and popped into it. Pardon me 
for interrupting your lecture.” 

*‘Don’t apologize; you only illustrated it. The strongest 
hermit crab took the shell; the longest pole knocks the per- 
simmons, which proves that the longest pole is the fittest ” 

That is the kind of talk that an aquarium suggests. It is 
a great object lesson, which causes men to observe fishes 
and aquatic animals, and to learn that they have their 
hopes, fears, loves, jealousies, and all the other passions, in- 
cluding selfishuess, that man has, facts which fishing for 
them would vever reveal. An aquarium is a greater educa- 
tor in this line than a zodlogical garden, tor there each 
species is isolated, and does not show its nature, as a tank 
full of pugnacious crabs displays the character of its vigil- 
ant and pugilistic tenants. No museum can teach us as 
much as an aquarium can, for there we see not only the dif- 
ferent forms of aquatie life, but _ are much nearer to 
their natural conditions than are c animals; they seem 
to be unconscious of the presence of spectators, because the 
latter are not in as strong a light as are the fishes. 

The city did a grand thing when it converted the old 
building into an aquarium after it was no longer used as a 
place for receiving emigrants, and it came about in this way: 
One day Mr. E. G. Blackford, then president of the State 
Fish Commission, met Mr. Meyers, the city Comptroller, and 
asked: ‘‘What are you going to do with old Castle Garden, 
now that you bave another place for emigrants, and there’s 
nothing in the old place except rats?” 

‘‘We haven’t thought about it,” said Mr. Meyers. “It’s a 
building of too great historical interest to be torn down, but 
just what use can be made of it 1 don’t know. Can you 
8 t something?” 

Yes,” said Mr. Blackford; *‘the best thing you cap put it 
to is to make a public aquarium init. Give the people a 
chance to see not only different kinds of fish, but also how 
they use different means of locomotion; how they breathe, 
eat, and how they live in the rivers and in the seas, and yet 
oo as much, or more, in their ways as the land animals 

0.” 

Mr, Meyers answered: ‘‘That’s a good suggestion, Mr. 
Blackford; but we must bring the matter before the Park 
Board in some shape, so that they will approve the plan and 
get the State Legislature to sanction it and make an appro- 
priation for the — If you will make a ground plan of 
some sort and send it to me, it will serve to start the move- 
ment for an aquarium.” 

Thus it began in the brain of one man, spread to the Park 
Board and then to the State Legislature. But unfortunately 
Mr. Blackford, in his busy life as merchant, banker and 
other business, was not consulted about the beginning of the 
work, as he should have been, and in a former article [ 
have shown how the Aquarium was badly managed by an in- 
competent superintendent, who was only dismissed: after he 
had completed the work so far that it needed to be built all 
over again, The present superintendent has done enough 
of this to a the Aquarium in running order. Two weeks 
ago the gallery tanks were opened to the public, and all the 
tanks are watertight. 

Lest it be thought that I am too severe on the first super- 
intendent, and designer, for he seems to have had his own 
way in all his plans, let this instance suffice: A 10in. pipe 
—— the tanks on one side of the building, and for an 
out! he had two 5in. pipes. Any schoolboy would have 
said that if you put two din. ciicles together they will 
cover about half of a 10in. circle, and all through the Aqua- 
rium the waste pipes were too small. If they were equal in 
size to the supply pipe, the fact that the water from the 
latter came in under pressure with an increased flow was 
overlooked. I hate to scold, but if ever there was a gross 
case of mismanagement ia any public work greater than this 
I don’t know of it. 

So much space has been taken up by the history of the 
Aquarium and other matters, that the interesting creatures 
in the tanks have been neglected. Next week they will 
have an inning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE FISH COMMISSION AND COM- 
MERCIAL FISHERMEN. 


BY W. E. MEEHAN. 


Read before the Ponuaytrente a Convention, Harrisburg, 
“> pt. 'e 

Tax interests of the Fish Commission are those of the com- 
mercial fishermen. Between the two the closest and most 
cordial relations should exist, and remain unbroken. Un- 
happily, however, this desirable state of affairs does not 
prevail throughout the entire State. Among many commer- 
cial fishermen there is an unreasonable disposition to look upon 
the Fish Commission as their natural enemy, instead of, as is 
the fact, their best and strongest friend. The extent and 
intensity of this feeling varies according to locality. In some 
places, as for instances the Delaware Valley and Lake Erie, 
the feeling of animosity is almost entirely absent, or at most 
mildly antagonistic among isolated individuals, who, as a 
rule, are natural and persistent lawbreakers and poachers, 
and the majority of the commercial fishermen are staunch 
supporters of the Commission. In others, notably the 
Susquehanna Basin, the bitter feeling is still so intense as 
sometimes to lead to the shooting at and wounding the fish 
wardens while in the performance of their duties. It is idle 
to deny either the extent or the strength of this feeling of 
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commercial interests suffer. There can be no successful 
contention against the proof which can be advanced con- 
cerning the destructiveness of baskets with respect to shad. 
The annual half million dollar catches in the Delaware, 
where there are no such devices, and the few thousand dollar 
catches in the Susquehanna, where destructive contrivances 
exist, would convince anyone who desired the truth. 

There is no doubt that the fishermen along the Susque- 
hanna and its tributaries in Pennsylvania have a real griev- 
ance in the fact that Maryland permits her citizens to fish 
the river within her borders how and when they will, but 
that is not the fault of the Peansylyania Fish Commission. 
This body has been fighting for years to havea stop put to 
the use of over destructive devices in that State and will con- 
tinue unti) that desired end is gained. 

it may be also claimed by some that the Fish Commission 
is too —' in its condemnation of many devices for 
catching fish, Among the contrivances employed are some 
less destructive thaa others, and perhaps if the commercial 
fishermen on the Susquehanna and elsewhere were to send or 
appoint a —e and reasonable delegation to discuss the 
matter with the Fish Commission some understanding could 
be arrived at, which would be satisfactory to all around. 
This is a matter to which the earnest consideration of the 
Governor, of; the Fish Commission and the commercial fish 





A TROUT OF THE GUNNISON. 
Caught by F. C. Brown, of Fox Lake, Wis., in the Gunnison River, Colo., Aug. 18, 1807, Weight, 12Iba, 


antagonism, for the evidences are abundant and may even be 
found in the Legislature The one comfort and encourage- 
ment which the Fish Commission may take to itseif is that afew 
years ago the fishermen of the Delaware Valley, and to 
some extent of Lake Erie, who are now its staunch supportere, 
were as bitter as many of those of the Susquehanna Basin 
to-day, and it may hope in time to prove their devotion to 
the latter’s interests as eftectually. 

The element which fosters antagonism to the Fish Commis- 
sion is composed chiefly of those who wish to fish how, 
when and where they please, regardless of the rights of others 
or the maintenance of the food fish supply. They find 
sympathizers among those who are inclined to look upon 
fish as fore nature, and therefore the lawful prey of anyone 
and at any time. They also have at least passsive supporters 
among those who ignorantly suppose that the Commission 
labors chiefly in the interests of the sportsman angler. The 
contention that the interests of the commercial fishermen are 
subordinated to those of the sportsman anglers is the greatest 
difficulty which the Commission has to contend with in com- 
ing toa friendly understanding with the former, although 
it is the easiest to disprove, It seems strange, but it is often 
in vain that it is pointed out that of 100,000,000 to 160,000, 
000 fish distributed every year, less than 4,000,000 are what 
are called game fish, while the remainder are practically 
commercial fish only, namely, shad, white fish and wall-eyed 

ike or Suequehana salmon, The answer almost invariably 
“The Commission won't allow us to use fish-baskete, fyke 
nets, eel-weirs or outlines, although we only wish to catch 
eels.” This is followed usually by the declaration that very 
few game fish are taken in fish-baskets or eel-weirs. A 
curious phase of this declaration is, that it is persistently 
reiterated in the face of the presentation of overwhelming 
evidence tothe contrary, The experience of the Commiasion, 
andofall whohave any knowledge of such devices, flatly cof- 
ntradicts the claim that fish-baskets or eel-weirs capture or hold 
few game fish ; but while I speak entirely for myself, and with. 
out the authority of the Pennsylania Fish Commission, I say 
emphatically, that I believe the Fish Commission would with. 
draw all opposition to the use of fish baskets and eel-weirs 
in such streams as the Susquehanna, if only the catching of 

ame fish and eels were concerned. My confidence in this 
s founded on the knowledge that the Fish Commission regards 
the commercial food fish industry as paramount to the sports- 
man ae interests, great asthey are. Thisis abundantly 
shown by the vast preponderance of commercial fish fry 
distributed.every year in comparison with those of trout, 
black bass and other game fish, by the capacity of the hatch- 
ing stations devoted to the rearing of the former and by the 
amount of money expended therefor, But the financial 
returns of the commercial fishermen, where the laws can be 
enforced, should be the most convincing proof that the Fish 
Co1omission is working in their interests. The increase in 
the value of the commercial fisheries of the State, have been 
more than $1,000,000 a year forthe last seven years. It may 
confidently be said that if the Susquehanna Basin fishermen 
would give the Fish Commission hearty codperation, the 
increase five years hence would be nearly $1,750,000. 

The vital objection to the use of fish baskets and eel weirs 
is not so much that they catch and hold game fish but that 
they ges Fe most highly prized food fish known as the 

; that in this manner, not the sporting interests but the 









ermen is earnestly invited. It is time that the strained rela- 
tions which undoubtedly exist between the Commission and 
the commercial fishermen be replaced by good feeling and 
hearty, unanimous codperation for the increase of the food 
fishes of the State, to the profit alike of the people, the fish- 
ermen and the Commonweaith., 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION, 


Boston, Nov. 18,—Zditor Forest and Stream: The first 
meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association since the long vacation was held Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 11, at the Copley Square Hotel, and notwithstand- 
ing many of the members are still in the woods after various 
kinds of game, there was a attendance and a very 
profitable and enjoyable meeting. Among those present 
were ex-presidents B, C. Clark and EB. A. Samuele, Benj, F. 
Stevens, J. W. Wildman, the venerable Judge Charles Levi 
Woodbury, Dr. Heber Bishop, Laring Crocker, George O. 
Sears, E. E Small, Warren Hapgood, W. B. Hastings, 
Charles G. Gibson, Joseph W. Smitu, Thomas Dickson, Dr. 
Wm. D. Ferguson, Silas Lawrence, Dr. John T. Stetson, 
Jobn F, Dennen, Charles A. Read, and Messrs, Arthur W, 
Robinson, Daniel ©. Pierce, Henry W. Sanborn, Albert 
Bernard, Dr. C. M, McConnel! and William A. McLeod, of 
the Megantic Club, Col. H. T, Rockwell, the president, 
was in the chair, and secretary Kimball was at his usual 
place. Considerable routine business was disposed of; 
several applications for membership were received and 
Messrs. George W. Wiggin, J. N. Roberts, J. 8. Duncklee, 
1’. H. Hall, A. C Risteen, C. Z Bassett and W. ©, Pres- 
cott were appointed a committee to nominate a list of officers 
for the snen year. A vote was passed saeetas the 
committee on legislative matters to consider what, if any, 
changes are desirable in the fish and game laws in order to 
further the public interest, the committee to report their 
findings to the board of government prior to the next annual 


meeting. 

Mr, E E. Small was then introduced as the principal 
speaker of the evening, his subject being the mackerel, and 
how better to protect them. In the sae he said the 
Association was not an enemy of the honest fisherman—its 
members were fishermen themselves, and their only concern 
was for the greatest good of the greatest number. He then 
went on tosay that the mackerel were lost sight of about 
Cape Hatteras in the fall when they were fat and good; they 
re-appear in the spring about the same place whea they are 
so poor and emaciated as to be unfit for food. If left alone 
a large part of them would without doubt reach the New 
England coast to spawn, but at the start they are met by the 
destructive purse seine of the Southern fishermen and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. It takes from 125 to 175 of these fish to 
make a marketable barrel, and it is estimated by competent 
authority that there were 40,000 000 eggs in every barrel of 
these fish, Years ago, when there was a law protecting 
the fish during the spawning season, there was a notable in- 
crease inthe supply, but since the law was repealed the 
catch has largely decreased: But in his opinion it would be 
useless to enact laws to protect these fish in the spawning sea- 
son unless protection was extended to them until they reached 
mature age. There were three ways to remedy the evil: 

First—To reénact the law of 1887, which provides that 
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any vessel taking fish before the 1st of June shall not only 
forfeit the fish, but its license as well; and such a law should 
be made perpetual, instead of remaining in force for a period 
of five years, as before. 

Second—There should be a law prohibiting the taking of 
fish under 10in. in length. 

The third method did not require legislation, but simply 
an application of reason and common sense, and that was to 
educate public sentiment so that people will not purchase 
soualaenel shad or haddock during the spawning season. 
There was the most eminent authority for the statement that 
the sea will never be depleted so long as fish are protected 
during the spawning season and until they reach maturity. 

Judge Woodbury followed with a most entertaining talk 
upon the same and kindred subjects, agreeing with Mr, 
Small’s conclusions as to the proper way to protect the mack- 
ere] 

Mr. B. C. Clark also spoke on the subject in a gencral way, 
expressing the opinion that, while some legislation should 
undoubtedly be devised to stop the rapidly decreasing sup- 
ply of edible fish, the fishermen themselves, many of whom 

ad grown old in the business and could hardly do anything 
else for a livelihood, should be carefully considered. Oa his 
motion, the subject was referred to the board of government 
for further consideration. Wm. B Smarr. 


A St. Clair Flats Bass. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 8.—Mr. H. C, Holabird, of this 
city, intends to present to the Courier Club a mounted sma)l- 
mouth black bass of large size, which weighed some hours 
after capture a fraction under 7ibs 

It was caught on the St. Ciair Flats, It took just twenty- 
five minutes to land him, and, like all of his noble race, he 
battled with the vigor of a great warrior. Twice was he 
netted and twice did he leap from the latticed twine, and 
time and again the skillful angler was led to believe, through 
the subtlety of his scaly adversary, that he had escaped, but 
it was only a ‘“‘doubling,” a retracing of his dashing runs. 
The third time, when in the landing net, his strength was 
too far gone to again leap out, and then it was that the vic- 
tor’s heart beat with tumultuous joy. ; 

The priz® measured 22}in. from head to tail, with a girth 
of 16in. This capture wound up the sport for the day, for 
aside from this there was a dozen more of the scaly war- 
riors of the rocky reef reposing on the bottom of the boat. 

James L. Prince, a former Cincinnatian, who was angling 
nearby, when informed of this capture, immediately took 
his napbtha launch to the scene located, and in a short time 
landed five black bass that aa 22\bs. 

If consistent, will you kindly give me the following in- 
formation: What is the largest small-mouth black bass you 
have any record of? Are there any prizes offered for the 
largest bass caught for season 1897? G, C. C. 

The Forest AND StREAM’s Big Fish Record lists a 101b. 
small-mouth black bass, taken in Round Lake, N. Y. We 
know of no prize offered for a fish caught in 1897, | 


Che Fennel, 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov 28.—Metropolitan Kennel Club's second annual show, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
Nov. 8),—Washington City Kennel Club's show, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 8.—Rhode Isiand Poultry Association's show, Pawtuxet, R. I. 
1898, 
Feb. 15.—New England Kennel Club’s fourteenth annual show 








ton. 

Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club's twenty-second annus! show 

New York. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 22.—U.8 F.T. Club’s autumn trials, Newton, N.C 

Nov. 29.—Dixie Red Fox Club’s third annual meet, Waverly, Miss. 
Dec. 6 —Texas Fox-Hunters’ Association's meet, Hinson Springs, 
Tex. 

Dec, 8.—Hoosier Beagle Club trials, Danville Ind, 

1898, 

Jan. 10.—U. 8. F. T Club's winter trials, West Point, Miss, 

Jan. 17.—Continental F. T. Club's trials, New Albany, Miss. 

Jan. 24 —Pacific Coast Field Trial Club s trials, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Jan, 24,— Union Field [rials Club's trials, Tupelo, Miss 

Jan. 81.—Champion Field Trial Association's Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss. ; 
Feb. 7.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, Madison, 
Ala, 


E. F. T. CLUB’S TRIALS. 


The Members’ Stake. 


Tus stake was a gratifying success. The interest in it has 
been growing most encouragingly in recent years, and it now 
is assuming the proportions and importance which it held 
a decade ago when the club members attended in full force, 
and the competition of this stake was not overshadowed b 
the open and more professional events. Gradually, throu 
the encroachment of the open stakes, the Members’ Stake 
declined till it became a mere perfunctory, something which 
was to be hurriedly cleared out of the way before the open 
events began. If a few members had not stood loyally by it 
through years of neglect, it would long since have c to 
exist. Instead of being allowed to decline, it should be the 
most important stake of the meeting. Quite as much energy 
and careful consideration should be given to it as to any 
other stake. It is the stake specially devoted to sport for its 
own sake, as compared with the competition in the open 
stakes, which is professional. 

The success of this stake is most pleasingly significant of 
a trend toward true sport in field trials. It is a return to 
better principles of sport after a somewhat disturbed career 
through the reign of professionalism during recent years. 
Professionalism, as an exponent of true sport with dog and 
gun, has had its rise, Sas and decline. Public trials 
will be held in future, but the lines between business and 
pleasure will be more sharply drawn. The club member 
will claim a recognition justly his due in the realm of sport 
instead of the sole privilege of paying his dues or his assess- 
ments, as too long heretofore was the practice. It is either 
this or no trials. 

For the revived interest in this stake much crelit is due 
the members who have evoked -it. It was nosmall task to 
dispel the <n of years and the discouragement resulting 
from neglect. There are better and brighter days ahead for 
field trials. 

The competition took place on the club’s preserve at New- 
ton, N. C., on Nov. 13. An excellent class of dogs competed. 
While there was none of the extremely wide ranging, which 
is more or less a feature of the open events, there was, 
nevertheless, an exhibition of high-class competition on the 
basis of field work. The dogs knew how to work to the gun 
and were free from wildness and lawlessness in their 
methods, although a few were forgetful in a matter of de- 
tail, that of stanchness, as is in place duly related. 








FOREST-AND STREAM. 


The judging was well done by Messrs. S. C. Bradley, the 
club’s secretary, and Irving Hoagland, New Brurswick, N. 
J., who has attended field trials in the past and proved to be 
an apt student. He fell into the methodical ways of the 
veteran at once. As to Mr. Bradley as a judge, no comment 
is necessary, since he is conceded to have no superior in 
America. 

The grounds were not favorable for even competition. 
They vary so radically in many places in respect to open 
and cover, and there areso many more birds in some sec- 
tions than in others that judges less skillful would have 
been hopelessly at sea in making conclusions. 

One day, however, was insufficient for the proper running 
of the stake. It needed hurrying at the finish in order toend 
it within that time. It should have two days devoted to it 
in future, if need be. Most of the members arrive in the 
forenoon of the day before the running, so that a whole half 
day is available even as the circumstances are at present. 
It should have every consideration necessary, 

The prizes were valuable intrinsically, but were selected 
more with a view to their beauty and appropriateness as 
trophies—valuable in themselves, pleasing to the eye, and 
commemorative of a most wholesomeevent. First prize was 
a large solid silver cup; second prize was a small solid silver 
cup; both these cups were donated by theclub. A beautiful 
silver flask, donated by the Eldred kennels, was third prize. 
Dr. J. J, Davis donated a fine traveling clock and Mr. Frank 
H. Fleer donated an elegant silver flask, which were allotted 
to the dogs awarded vhe. and hc., respectively. 

As there were so many good dogs in the stake, the club 
thought it proper to give them meritorious competitive no- 
tice by the commendations mentioned. 

The stake was open to members. Ten dollars entrance. 
All winners of open field trials barred. 

There were fourteen starters, run as follows: 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, setter bitch Ruth (Antonio—Texas 
Daisy), with Dr. J. Spencer Brown’s pointer dog Montclair 
(Rap—Lady Grace). 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, setter dog Roland (Kugene T.— 
Lou), with W. B Meares’s setter og Rush Mark (Gath’'s 
Mark—Countess Rush). 

Eldred Kennels’ setter bitch Antonia (Antonio—Miss Nellie 
Y.), with Dr. J. Spencer Brown’s setter bitch Molly B. (Rod- 
erigo—Lilly B.). 

m. H. Osthaus’s pointer bitch Ripsey (Rip Rap—Dolly 
D.), with Frank H. Fleer’s pointer dog Gamester (Duke of 
Hessen— Woolton Game). 

Edm. H, Osthaus’s pointer dog Speedaway (King of Kent 
—Spinaway IV.), with Edw. Dexter’s setter bitch Shadow 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft). 

Eldred Kennels’ setter bitch Vivian (Gath’s Mark—Gossip) 
with W. B. Meares’s setter =e Ho er nore 

W. B. Meares’s pointer bitch Zelda (Tick Boy—Abdallah 
aus od — Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s setter dog Fred (Eugene 

'.—Patsey). 


The winners are: first, Ripsey; second, Antonia; third, 
Sbadow; v.h.c., Roland; h.c., Molly B. 

Ripsey is a handsome pointer and a sweet worker. She 
ranges diligently and intelligently, finds and points skill- 
fully, and is most admirably honest in working to the gun. 
Her point work is sharp and accurate, and she backs with 
strict honesty; in short, she was trustworthy under all cir- 
cumstances, Her range is wide, though not of the extreme 
width of the widest rangers; it is the range of the practical 
shooting dog, that which is possible for constant use, instead 
of the. flushy wide range which is for the display of the 
moment, She marred her good work by occasionaly putting 
her nose tothe ground in honor of possible rabbit trails; 
a the fault was trifling when compared with so much ex- 
cellence. 

Antonia, second, made a very close competition for first, 
and had a well deserved second. Her heat with Ripsey was 
nip and tuck, but on previous work she had not the _ 
showing of the pointer. Her point work was sharp, clean 
and skillful, and in her way of oing she was more dashing 
than the pointer and did not dwell on rabbit trails fora 
moment. She did not cover so much ground as Ripsey. 

Shadow, third, also ran a very good race and showed much 
merit, but her heats were not uniform in their quality and 
quantity of work, nor was there a well defined class of it. 

Roland, vhc., ran a poor race in every respect save the one 
quality of pointing well, but he was inexcusably lacking in 
stanchness, flushing willfully and inexcusably, and ranging 
close most of the time. There wereseveral dogs which made 
a better competition. 

Mollie B., he., ran a pretty race and showed a great deal 
of merit, but the class of her work did not rate up with that 
of the winners. 

As to the handling, it was far above the ovemnne of pro- 
fessional handling, taking the legitimate handling as a 
standard. There was very little whistling, and none of the 
bawling of commands so offensive to the ear and so dis- 
tinctly unskillful as a part of handling. There was none of 
the marking of birds and helping of dogs to make points of 
which they were unconscious, and none of the’scrambling 
and hustling which are sometimes practiced in the open 
events and which are so harmful to them. 

The weather was comfortably cool in the morning. The 
sun shone clear and bright. Patches of white frost were 
visible in the small shaded valleys as the start was made. 
The vegetation was a mixture of greenness and sereness, 
still rank, and but little affected by the fall storms. The 
birds still retained their summer habits, and were difficult 
to work, Asthe day advanced the temperature grew warmer, 
¢ 4 toward noon it was too warm for the best working con- 

tions. 


First Round, 


RUTH AND MONTCLAIR were cast off at 8:51. Ruth pointed 
a bevy in sedge, and when Lorillard shot, Montclair was a 
bit unsteady. On the scattered birds in woods, some oppor- 
tunities were lost. Montclair made two points on singles, 
Ruth a flush. The pointer had the better range, though 
exercising little judgment in beating out his und. Ruth 
ranged close, but went with more spirit r birds were 
found. Up at 9:35. 

ROLAND AND RusH MARK ran 48 minutes, beginning at 
9:41. Roland pointed a bevy wildly inSopen weeds, then wil- 
fully broke in and flushed it. Mark was the wider and bet- 
ter ranger, and was going with good judgment +nd purpose. 
Roland ranged close, and seemed to be stale or lacking in 
interest. Mark had no opportunity on birds. 

ANTONIA AND MOLLIE B. were cast off at 10:34, and ran 51 
minutes. Antonia was lost, and when found was pointing a 
bevy well hidden py the banks of a creek. On the scattered 
birds nothing decisive wasdone Mollie went the wider at 
first, but Antonia muintained her range and speed through- 
out. Both were working diligently at the finish. he 
weather was then warm and calm. 

RIPsEY AND GAMESTER were soon started and ran till lunch 
time, about 12:25. Ripsey found and pointed a bevy nicely, 
and was steady to shot. In woods, Ripsey on dry leaves 
flushed a bevy, or it flushed after she pointed it. The trees 
obstructed a clear view of the matter. The birds were fol- 
lowed and she pointed them nicely. Gamester flushed a 
single, then pointed on the foot-scent. Next he pointed two 
birds well and was stanchly backed; Gamester broke shot. 
Next each made a point and back. Ripsey was the better in 
every respect. 

SPEEDAWAY AND SHADOW started at 1:08. Both were very 
close on a bevy when it flushed. Those who saw it best 
stated that Shadow pointed, then the pointer went by her, 
then she moved and the birds flushed. Up at 1:56, Shadow 
was the speedier and better ranger. 
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VIVIAN AND Hope began at 2:08. Vivian flushed a bevy 
and Hope next scored a similar error, his being excusable, as 
the ground was bare. Vivian was feeling the air and half 
pontas, when a bevy across the hollow a few yards away 

ushed wild. Hope pointed a single well. Each made a 
flush. Both made game. Hope ed nicely after running 
birds, showing knowledge and skill. He pointed and the 
bird was flushed after he moved on. Vivian also pointed 
near it. Up at 2:49. Both dogs showed good speed and beat 
out the ground well, Hope using the better judgment and 
showing better ability in locating. Much of the heat was 
run on unpromising ground. 

ZELDA AND FRED were cast off at 2:52. Zelda is a puppy 
and was puppyish in her work. Fred pointed a bevy in 
corn; he moved on and flushed excusably. Zelda pointed 
scattered birds and broke shot. Fred pointed a bevy in 
weeds. Zelda backed. Up at 3:37. Fred ranged close. 
Second Round, 


= RIPSEY AND ANTONIA made the real even struggle of the 
trial. It was practically an even heat, though the competi- 
tion in the first round was in favor of Ripsey. They began 
at 8:49. Each made a point on open ground and each backed 
nicely. Nothing found. Ripsey pointed a bevy on aside 
hill in sedge and at the rame time Antonia, about 50yds. to 
the rear, pointed another bevy. On the scattered birds in 
woods, neg pointed single and was nicely backed, Next 
both pointed scattered birds. Antonia pointed twice and 
was nicely backed by Ripsey. Next, the latter flushed a 
single, then stopped toa point on some remaining birds. 
UP at 4:23. Antonia had a more dashing way of going, 
while Ripsey went a bit the wider. Their range was about 
alike. It wasa heat marked by work of clean finish, and 
by good, quiet handling. It was not only good in itself, but 
pleasing to look at. 

RusH MARK AND MOLLIE B. were cast off at 4:24. In dense 
briers Mollie pointed running birds. She next dropped toa 
point on a bevy. Next sbe flushed a single. They ranged 
well and at good speed. There was a lack of positive work 
in the heat. Up at 4:46. 

HOPE AND SHADOW started at 4:54. Shadow pointed a 
bevy in corn, and was well backed by Hope. Sent on, Sha- 
dow pointed scattered birds at the edge of woods. Hope did 
not back Shadow in her last point. He flushed a single. Up 
at 5:08. Shadow ran the better heat. 

ROLAND AND VIVIAN started at 5:11. Roland pointed a 
bevy, then broke in and flushed. He pointed t wice on singles. 
Vivian pointed a bevy and a single. 

A number of g opportunities were lost. This heat 
ended the stake. 


Mr. J. E. Orr, Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the E. F. T. 
C., who has attended the club’s trials regularly a number of 
years in succession from a loveof sport, but with little love of 
competition as a business, caught the spirit of the new order 
of things, and declared that he would be the owner of a dog 
and a competitor in the Members’ Stake of next year. No 
doubt the infection of true sport will spread, and others will 
go and do likewise. 

Messrs. IF’. R. Hitchcock and A. Merriman arrived at New- 
ton on the 14th inst. Mr. Julian Corbett, arelative of Mr. C. 
E. Buckle, arrived with the latter on Saturday. 

Mr. George W. Richards, quiet and unassuming, but one 
of the bard workers of the profession, will compete here in 
the trials. In the near future he to San Francisco to 
take charge of the Verona Kennels, the finest on the West- 
ern coast and probably the finest in America. They have 
secured a first-class man, whether he is considered as a man 
or a trainer. 

Now that the Union Field Trials Club expired because it 
didn’t suit, it is in order now to organize a new club which 
will suit. Clubs whose only vitality and organization are in 
their title seldom live long. 

A much lamented absence is that of Mr. Ed. Dexter, or 
Uncle Ned, as he is endearingly termed by all field trial goers. 
However, he will attend the winter trials in Mississi pi, so 
that he will not be entirely lost to his host of field trial 
friends. Could he but hear the numerous regrets at his ab- 
sence and the expressions of esteem for him, he would be 
convinced that there was no war between setter and pointer 
men on one point at least. 

A’pointer won the Members’ Stake. The judges were sim- 
ply. Jodges—aetther pointer nor setter judges. 

here was excitement and consternation among the field 
trial men in Newton Monday afternoon. The barn of the 
Summerow House caught fire and burned furiously. Mr. 
Rose and others had engaged room in it for their dogs, but 
fortunately the dogs were out when the fire occurred. 

The barn was in dangerous proximity to houses, but livel 
tearing down of fences and outhouses, and sprinkling o 
roofs with water, confined the fire to the barn. No 
wind was blowing, otherwise the whole town mig! t easil 
have been burnt. Tony Gale, Tony Boy, Sport McA., Hurs' 
bourne Zip and others were of the lot kenneled in the barn. 
It was a fortunate escape. B. WATERS. 


Blood Will Tell. 

Detroit, Mich.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I have noticed 
of late several articles in your paper discriminating against 
our pure-bred Liewellyn setters, making the old claim of too 
fine breeding resulting in lack of strength, staying qualities 
and weak constitutions. It seems to me that this is due to 
improper breeding rather than fine breeding. 

Wh le I agree that too much inbreeding produces these re- 
sults, there no occasion for it in this country, where we 
have more pure strains of Llewellyn than there are in any 
place in the world. They can be crossed without inbreeding, 
giving pure Llewellyn with the best results. 

I think all breeders will agree that they have seen this class 
of dogs do better work, show greater determination, more 
nerve and lasting qualities, with more intelligence,than any 
other class, showing how “blood will tell.” 

A few days ago | had a most beautiful exemplification of 
it, shown in the work of a four-months-old puppy, called 
Heather, one of a litter of seven, by Dash An- 
tonio out of Nellie Breeze. The pedigree of these 
two dogs speaks for itself, while the work of this 
puppy most gracefully confirmed it, The remainder 
of the litter also were the strongest, most perfectly formed 
and best developed puppies I have ever seen, with but one 
exception, this was another litter by Dash—Antonio. 

We took this four-months-old bitch out on quail, because 
she had been out times before and pointed her birds, and she 
simply would not be left behind, but climbed up on the top 
of the fence as if on a ladder, only to fall over on the other 
side and to rush on to her work like an old dog. She not 
only stood her birds, but hunted for them, and this day 
made points on single birds. The first quail I shot over her, 
she ran and retrieved it, and in one case, while the old d 
were trailing a bevy a the high weeds at the side of a 
fence, she backed them. hile the oh! 4 were trying to 
locate them, having lost them owing to their going in to the 
next field, the puppy crossed over the fence, caught on to 
the scent, trailed them and stood them in the field. 

While [ have seen puppies stand birds, etc., it has never 
before been my good luck to see a four-months-old puppy 
work like an old dog, and know ‘“‘blood will tell.” lam a 
breeder and believer in pure Lliewellyns. 

TOLEDO QUEEN. 








Noy. 20, 1897.] 











M. V. G & F. P. A’S TRIALS. 


(Special Report ) 

JEFFERSON, Greene county, Pa.—The third annual field 
trials of the Monongahela Valley Game and Fish Protective 
Association, beginning Tuesday, Nov. 2, were run on the 
club’s preserve, which consists of 10,000 acres of ground, sit- 
uate near the town of Jefferson. The conditions were most 
unfavorable, owing to the long drought. No rain has fallen 
for the past three months. The ground was qunetingsy 
dry, vegetation very rank, and it looked as though the trials 
could not be held. There was also a lack of opportunity for 
preparing the entries, owing to the absence of rain. The 
competition showed this lack of preparation, as quite a num- 
ber of the dogs possessed excellent capabilities, but made a 
poor exhibition on birds. 

The —_ weak place in the meeting was the scarcity of 
birds, and while a number of the dogs were high class, the 
work on birds was very meager and poor. It is to be re 
gretted that such is the case, for the club promoting these 
trials deserves the highest praise. A more enthusiastic and 
genial lot of gentlemen would be hard to find assembled at 
a field trial. This is bound toinsure the success of their trials, 

The attendance was good. About forty horsemen followed 
the trials throughout. Among those present we note: R. 
V. Fox, Harrisburg, Pa.; soorns Maiden, David Lewis, 
Homestead, Pa.; G. O. Smith, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. L. 
Cravens, Pittsburg, Pa.; S. B. Cummings, secretary of the 
club, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. ©. Connor. Carnegie, Pa.; A, B. Fer- 

uson, Sennecaville, O.; Dr. J. R. D leveland, O.; R, 

. Stenger, W. H. Beazell, A. C. Peterson, Dr. George Glad- 
den, Homestead, Pa.; Capt. J. T. Wood, Wood's Ran, Pa.; 
J. T. Crawford’ and’ W. F. Daugherty, Brownsville, Pa.; 
William Harrison, W. J. Blankenbuehler, John Charles- 
worth, Monongahela City, Pa.; H. Milkins, Leamington, 
Ont.; 8S. C. Bradley, Greenfield Hill, Conn.; W. S. Bell, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; J. B. Stoddard, Thomasville, N. C.; Jack R. 
Bell, Carmichaels, Pa.; J. W. Phillips, Homeville, Pa.; W. 
J. Reis, Philadelphia, Pa; Henry Klee, New Castle, Pa.; 
Henry Christ, Belmont, O.; Dr. R. S. Lacock, Allegheny, 
Pa.; J. S. Robb, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa.; Fred West and W. V. 
Winans, Brownsville, Pa.; R. 8. D. Hartwick, Som Wil- 
son, Pittsburg, Pa.; D. B. Darrah and Mr. Kennan, Bellaire, 
O.; Joseph Lewis, Canonsburg, Pa.; Charles G. McIlvaine, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and others. 

The entries numbered thirteen in the Derby and twenty- 
four in the All-Age stake. The starters, however, were 
large comparatively, eleven of the thirteen entered in the 
Derby came to the post while eighteen of the twenty-four 
entries in the All-Age stake filled. 

The winner of the Derby, Nellie Wilson, is aeinee of 
merit. She is owned and was bred by Dr. J. R. Daniels, 
Cleveland, O. She is by Plain Sam—Dolly Dee II.; of fair 
size, with plenty of bone and substance, and would prove 
herself a strong competitor on the bench as well as in the 
field. She has fair speed and range, both well-applied and 
well sustained throughout. Her work on game is good 

withal. Sheis perfectly steady to wing and shot. She de- 
served her place. 

The winner of second, Mattie’s Gleam (Spot Cash—Mattie 
Berwin), owned by H. K. Devereaux, Cleveland, O., is a 
bitch of mueh quality; a very merry worker, carrying a high 
= and gives one the impression that she is looking for 

8. 

Mr. J. T. Crawford, Brownsville, Pa., owner of the retter 
dog Winks, shared third place with Madera. Heisa puppy 
of good speed and range and exhibited wonderful endur- 
ance, ounerning his pace well throughout the entire run- 
ning. Madera 8 ® puppy. of rare quality, with a flight of 
speed and ample cane. ven in her undeveloped state sheim- 
presses one with the idea that she is out ona hunt, busy every 
moment, a pleasing mover. With more finish in bird work, 
she would have stood higher in the competition. She is 
owned by Fox & Blythe. Harrisburg, Pa., and is by Dion C, 
—Hopeful. 

The stakes were judged by S. C. Bradley, Greenfield Hills, 
Conn., and W.S. Bell, Pittsburg. Their duties were labori- 
ous. Much of the ground necessitated going on foot. The 
competition was skillfully handled and their decisions were 
well received, 


aniels, C 


Tuesday. 


The start was made about three miles from town, at 9:09, 
The drenching rain of Monday made the conditions more 
favorable. The sun shone clear and warm—a most pleasant 
autumn day. The trials, therefore, opened most auspi- 
ciously. The first brace was cast off in open stubble. 

Winks (Joe—Dot C.), owned by J. T. Crawford and 
handled by Jack R. Bell, and Lady B. (Rodfield—Florence 
Gladstone), owned by Martin Bumgarten, handled by A B. 
Ferguson, were put down at 9:09 in stubble and ran until 
9:45. Winks ranged out well and remained out, cutting out 
all the work. Lady B. was narrow in range and inclined to 
follow Winks. Ferguson flushed a bevy that Lady was evi- 
dently working on, which settled in clover field. The dogs 
were worked in the direction of the flight of birds, but failed 


to find. 

Mack Noble om Boy 11.—F lora Noble), owned by Dr. W. 
R. Foster, handled by H. Christ, and Sam’s Bang (Plain 
Sam—Dolly D. I1.), owner Dr. J. R. Daniels, hand] y H. 
Milkins, were cast off in wheat stubble at 9:55. Their work 
was only ordinary, Sam’s Bang having the best of it. 
Neither deserve further consideration. Up at 10:53, 

Fly Windem (Ruby’s Max—Fly Wun Lung), owned and 
handled by A. B. Ferguson, and Kitty Dean (Plain Sam— 
Belle of Lancaster), owner Monongahela Kennels, handled 
by J. W. Phillips, were cast off at 11:00 and ran a heat last- 
ing 1 hour and 5 minutes, Both had good speed and range. 
Fly Windem remained out at work the better. Kitty 
returned too often for orders. Up at 2:05. A recess was now 
taken for lunch. 

Little Dorrit (Whyte B.—Dolly Varden), owned by Beazell 
& Gladden, handled by Beazell, and Nellie Wilson, handled 
by H. Wilkins, were cast off at 1:08. Little Dorrit in brier- 
field flushed a bevy, which settled in same field near by; 
dogs worked in thst direction. Little Dorrit, getting too 
— flushed excusably; steady to flush. A moment Saser 
one flushed wild, Nellie Wilson at aame time drawing and 
steady to flush. Ordered up at 2:20. 

Kent’s Vic (Kent’s Priam—Nellie Fauster), owned by W. 
L. Coulson, handled by H. Christ, and Mattie’s G eam, 
handled a 8. B. Cumm: , were cast off at 2:25. Mattie’s 
Gleam had good range and speed, but no opportunities on 
birds. Vic’s range was contracted, and her opportunities 
were not improved, having three flushes in woods on some 
scattered birds, Up at 3:08 

Madera (Dion C.—Hopeful), owned by Fox & Blythe, han- 
dled by Fox, a bye, was put down in open country at 3:26, 
starting well and fast, going with a high head, and coverin, 
lots of ground. After crossing a ravine in edge of cornfield, 
Fox walked up a bevy. which settled in the wake of the 
horses, Madena worked toward the place where some birds 
were seen to settle, but failed to find. In pasture she flushed 


and chased. No more were found. Up at 4:10. 
Second Round. 

The judges consulted, and announced the second series as 
follows: Winks with Fly Windem, Sam’s Bang with Mat- 
tie’s Gleam, Kitty Dean with Nellie Wilson, Little Dorrit 
with Madera. 

Winks and Fly Windem were put down at 4:25 and ran 
until 4:58. This heat resulted in favor of Winks, who main- 


Bas 2p etatie’s Glenn started at 4:55. t 5:25 
’s Gleam 255, up at 5:25. 
eens eee ° 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Wednesday. 


ay ee and Nellie Wilson were put down on new 
grounds near the Potter place, and ran from 9:30 until 10:05 
covering a great deal of territory, which proved barren of 
birds. A report was then circulated that a party of hunters 
with a pack of beagles had gone over the grounds. The 
course was changed, and Nellie Wilson soon was on a bevy 
point; birds flushed; both steady. Nellie then pointed a 
single Birds were not followed. 

Little Dorrit and Madera were cast off at 10:08. A bevy 
was seen to flush in cornfield; as both dogs were in close 
—_ it could not be determined where the fault was. 

oth dogs maintained themselves, Up at 11:20. 


Third Round. 


The party now adjourned for lunch, after which the judges 
announced a third series as follows: Winks with Gleam; 
Nellie Wilson with Madera; Fly Windem with Little Dorrit, 
A start was made at 12:48 with Winks and Gleam. Gleam 
secured one point, the only opportunity. Both went wide 
and fast, Gleam on the outside. Up at 1:30. 
Nellie Wilson—Madera were put down in large stubble. 
Milkins claimed a point for Nellie, and at the same time Fox 
claimed a point for Madera about 100yds. to the right in 
same field. Fox was first to reach his dog, and flushed a 
bevy, which flew just over Nellie’s head, Nellie remained on 
point, which was supposed to be foot-scent of bevy just 
ushed. A bevy was then flushed to her point which flew to 
the woods. Nellie secured three singles. Steady to wing 
and shot. Up at 2:10. 
This was the best work yet seen, as it was sharp and accu- 


rate. 
Fly Windem—Little Dorrit ran from 2:25 until 2.59. 
Neither improved its posicion. 


Fourth Round. 


Nellie Wilson with Mattie’s Gleam started at 3:10, and ran 
fifteen minutes, to comply with the rule of first and second 
running together. Up at 3:25. 

The judges promptly announced the winners as follows: 
First, Nellie Wilson; second, Mattie’s Gleam; equal third, 
Madera and Winks. 


The All-Age Stake. 


Klondyke (Gladstone’s Boy—Speckle Gown), owner, G. O. 
Smith, handler, Jack R. Bell, with Pat J. (Dash Ranger, 
Jr.—Patti M. Il.), owners, Ganter & McDonald, handler, J. 
W. Phillips, were put down at the conclusion of the Derby 
oe. and ran 50 minutes without finding. Paceand range 
ordinary. 

Strictly Business (Kent’s Priam—Belle Fansher), owner, 
J. L. Cravens, handler, H. Christ, and Loretta (Gladstone’s 
Boy—Rill Ray), owner, K. P. Beattie, handler, A. B. Fergu- 
son, were cast off at 4:48, and gave a = exhibition of 
speed and range. Each hada point ona bevy. Up at 5:35, 
and the work for the day was over. 


Thursday. 


Jingo’s Joy-(Jingo—Pearl’s Dot), owner, Monongahela 
Kennels, handler, W. H. Beazell, with Winks; ran from 8:57 
until 9:51 without Sanding, 

Tony’s Ruby, owner, William Cummings; handler, owner, 
with Forzando (Gath’s Mark—Countess Rush), owners, Fox 
& Blythe, handler, Fox. Started at 10:06. Ruby got one 
single point and two flushes in woods, Forzando one single, 
— Ruby’s range was very short and narrow, while that of 
Forzando was wide and fast. Near hedge fence Forzando 
pointed a bevy, and Ruby, brought up to back, pointed inde- 
pendently same bevy. th steady to shot, Up at 10:57. 

R. 8. D. Hartrick’s bitch Bird (Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl) 
and Scott C., owner, G. A. Wilson, handler, S. B. Cummings, 
were cast off at 11:06, ranging well and fast. Both gave a 
good account of themselves. Bird pointed a bevy, Scott C. 

ked; both steady. Up at 11:52. 

Don (Doc—Rachel), owner, Thos, Harriott, handler, H. 
Christ, started at 12:47 with Albert’s Shot (Beau Brummel— 
Albert’s Phoebe), owner, 8S. W. Carey, Jr, handler, Joe 
Lewis. Both started well, but soon contracted their range 
and pore perceptibly before the heat ended. No birds. Up 
at 1/52, 


1;52 
Rush Ga of Lad—Spotty Ale), owner, F. Kruse, han- 
dler, H. Klee, with Spot Cas Ng gy tee Belle), 
owner, H. K. Devereaux, handler, 5 B. Cummings. Spot 
Cash started well, and soon was on point. A lark was 
flushed and Spot ordered on, when horsemen coming up, 
flushed a bevy. His handler not going wideenough. On 
singles, Spot pointed four; steady to wing and shot. Rush 
gave the rest exhibition ever seen at a field trial, appar- 
ently not knowing what birds were. Down at 1:56; up 2:25. 

Rod’s Pell eet al), owner, J. 8. Robb, Jr., han- 
dler, J. W. Phillips, with Baron Cincinnatus (Dow R.—Nat- 
tinatis), owner, I’. J. eC, hentia H. Klee, started at 
2:30, and ran until 3:10. ’s Pell ranged well and fast, 
working on the outside of her competitor. She was soon on 

int in woods. Unsteady to flush, Baron Cincinnatus not 
n the competition further. 

Rod’s Boy (Koderigo—Larry Gladstone), owner, King 
Graphic Kennels, handler, H. Klee, with Virginia (Little 
Ned—Pearl’s Dot), owner, H. K. Devereaux, handler, 8S. B. 
Comasings, started 8:26. Both went fair, No birds. Up at 
4: 


Second Rownd. 


Strictly Business with Klondyke, Loretto with Pat J., 
Scott C. with Albert’s Shot, Bird with Don, Rod’s Pell with 
Spot Cash, Forzando with Rod’s Boy, Winks with Virginia, 
Tony's Ruby with Jingo’s Joy. 

Sixteen were continued, not that there was so much merit 
in so many, but because the judges wished to see all on 


ame. 

eStrietly Business and Klondyke started at 4:40 in open 
country. Klondyke flushed repeatedly and was unsteady 
each flush. pee Business had no opportunity. Range 
and pace well sustained. Up at 4:55. 

Loretto and Pat J. were cast off at 5 o’clock in corn. 
Ranging out adjoining fields Pat J. flushed one bird and 
stopped to order when remainder flushed. Pat J, flushed a 
bird. Loretto was drawing on. ‘The heat ended all in 
Up at 5:30 and the work for the day ended, 


Friday. 


Scott C. and Albert’s Shot started at 8:30 and ran until 
9:10. No birds. 

Bird and Don were cast off in large stubble field and ran 
from 9:21 until 9:52. No birds. 

Rod’s Pell and’ Spot Cash were put down in old brier field 
at 9:57, and inside of 100yds. Rod’s Pell pointed a bevy, which 
she flushed and c , stopping to order. Worked on 
singles, Spot Cash got three points and Rod’s Pell two. 
Rod’s Pell was unsteady, while Spot Cash remained steady 
to wing and shot. Up at 10:27. 

Forzando and ’s Boy found no birds. Forzando 
worked wide and remained out at work all the time, Rod’s 
bye a deal of loafing. Up at 10:51. 

inks and Virginia.—Winks made game, left it, and cast 
to right and ahead 100yds., returning to the place where he 
first got scent, Virginia.coming in from the right, and when 


Loretto’s favor. 


close together a bevy was seen to rise. On singles, Winks 
pra secured one indifferent point. Up 


A detour was made to the wagons for the last brace of the 
second series, which were put down before lunch at 12:10. 

Tony’s Ruby and Jingo’s Joy.—This brace proved indiffer- 
ent and was run to have an opportunity on game, but failed, 
and were ordered up at 12:40, 
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Finals, 


After lunch the judges consulted and called for Forzando 
and Loretto; this brace was no doubt put down to settle 
first and second place and they gavea fine exhibition of 
hunting; indeed, it was the first race of the meeting, both 
dogs going wide and fast and in improved form. Forzando 
secured two points and Loretto two. Put down at 1:30 and 
ordered up at 2:22. 

The judges again consulted, and requested Scott C. and 
Albert’s Shot to go down on scattered birds found by former 
brace to have a chance on game; they failed to embrace the 
opportunity and were ordered up at 8:02, after a run of 30 
minutes. Albert’s Shot flushed one single. Both dogs ran 
a r race and ranged close to handlers. 

ird and Strictly Business were cast off at 3:17. Strictly 
Business ran about 100yds. and whirled into a point ona 
bevy; a good piece of work, but she marred it by flushing on 
scattere. birds; both dogs made several points, but were un- 
steady to wing. Up at 8:51. 

After a few minutes’ consultation the judges announced 
the awards, as follows: First, Loretto; second, Forzando; 
third, Spot Cash. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOX CLUB. 


The Annual Hunt. 


THE annual hunt of the Western Massachusetts Fox Club 
was held near Westfield, Mass., Nov. 10-11, The hunt was 
successful, both in point of number of hounds present, their 
work on the foxes started, the large number of sportsmen in 
attendance, and the number of brushes obtained, viz.; ten on 
the two days, as against seven in '96. 

On Nov. 10, the first day of the annual hunt, nearly fifty 
hounds and 100 hunters took part in the chase. The section 
about Pochassic and the eastern portion of Montgomery was 
given a good rattling, and many foxes were started. The 
wind, however, was too strong and too cutting for the com- 
fort of those who took their stands on favorite runways; the 
strength of the wind, too, detracted from the sport in some 
respects, as hounds did not work together so well, nor in 
such large packs as is usually the case. 

An early start was made for the home of William Moore 
in Pochassic, and it was about 7 o’clock when everybody 
had found a place that seemed likely to give hima i ot 
at the fox or foxes. At first there was some very lively 
tonguing, the music being quite inspiriting. It was not long 
before gunshots sounded in many directions, showing that 
some fortunate individuals were getting chances at the fly- 
ing game. At times there was a perfect fusilade along the 
mountain side that bordered on Montgomery. It seemed 
almost impossible that any fox, once started, could ese: 
with his brush, all points being apparently guarded. Sul, 
some got away, but five were left behind to show what had 
been done during the day. s 

Among those out on this day were Miss Bessie Way, 
daughter of Mr. John T. Way, president of the Fox Club, 
who was accompanied by her friend Mrs. J. 8, Shepard. 
Miss Way carried her gun, but was not lucky enough to 
have a fox started that had suffi ient courtesy to come her 
way and deliver up his brush, Those who secured brushes 
were: A, B. F. Kinney, who got two last year; David Hall, 
of Montgomery; A. A. Sibley, of Leicester, and Walter Otis 
and Edward G, Clark, of Westfield. 


Some of the Hounds. 


Of the fifty hounds or so that were engaged in the chase, 
several of them have taken part in previous hunts of this 
club. Among the number were: Of the Kinney and White 

ack from Worcester, there were present Logan, Buck, Dan, 

en, Sam, Duke, Guess and Carl, Among the other hounds 
were: Tolland and Ranger, owned by Walter W. Holmes, of 
Waterbury, Conn.; Rover, Josie an Roses, owned by John 
R. Thayer, of Worcester; Rock and we owned by E. L. 
Walling, of Auburndale, 'and W. N. Walling’s Hunter; E. 
S. Knowles’s John R. of Worcester; Duff and 
J. H. Baird, of Auburndale; Popple, Geo: 
Worcester; George W. Roraback’s alker and Silver Tip; 
Ben Baff’s Jack; Ranger, C. S. Davis, of Meriden, Conn.; 
Bob, Sidney Harrocks, of Fitchburg, and Burt R. Holcomb’s 
Prince, Major, Ring and Betsey. 

As is usual on such occasions, many of the hounds had not 
shown up when nightfall came on. r. Walter, Holmes, of 
Waterbury, Conn., was lucky enough to have his tan hound, 
which ran over the mountain as far as Huntin, on, a@ dis- 
tance of ten miles, returned to him at Westfield by train on 
the first evening. 


The Annual Banquet. 


The club’s annual banquet was served in the Park Square 
Hotel, on the evening of Nov. 10. There were 175 present, 

Principal Charles 8. Chapin, of the Normal School, was 
toastmaster, and among the speakers were W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, of Guilford, Conn.; A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester; 
J ae R. Thayer, president of the Worcester Fur Compas 
Judge Huber Clark, of Willimantic, Conn.; Judge P. H. 
Casey, of Lee; Judge Clark, of Derby, Conn.; A. 5. Kneil, 
H. Ww Ely, H. P. Moseley and George W. Roraback, of this 
town. Pettis’s orchestra furnished music durin the even- 
ing. The speeking was of a high order and the best in the 
history of the club, 

Among the guests present were: Dr. Charles E Higgins, 
secretary of the Worcester Fur Co.; E. 5. Knowles, M. 
Ball, W. R. Dean, Capt. D. M. Earle, W. D. Kenerson, all of 
Worcester; C. 8. Davis, of Meriden, Conn.; Mark B. Carpen- 
ter, David F. Allyn and J. C. Munn, of Holyoke; Charles E, 
Brace, of Lee; George M. Ripley, Fred Bishop and James 
Pitkio, Hartford; A. A. Sibley and Gesrms, H. Waite, of Lei- 
cester, J. H. Baird, E L. Walling, and W. N. Walling, of 
Auburndale; John'M. White and A, D. Windle, of Millbury; 
H. P. Varney, of Wellesley; H. F. Rice, of Sutton; J. T, 
Flannelly, of ‘Boston; Judge George B. Clark, of pets, 
Conn.; C, L. Young, M. J. Stevens, E. T, Stephens, J. F, 
Riley and F. E. Clark, of Springfield. 


The Second Day’s Hunt. 


The weather conditions for the early part of the second 
day’s hunt were far better than on the first day. There was 
no wind, while there was cnough frost to make the ground 
damp and hold the scent well. Of course, the attendance of 
hounds and hunters was less than on the previous day, but 
those that were out were on the scene bright and early. 
slight accident was recorded during the day, Mr. Walter 
Otis being unfortunate enough to have three pellets of shot 
penetrate one of his feet, owing to the accidental discharge 
of a companion’s gun. r. Otis made light of his injuries, 
although one of the shot penetrated the flesh of his foot for 
a distance of about 3in. 

The ground hunted over was the same as that hunted on 
the first day. The hunters, however, seemed to be more 
widely scattered over the territory than on Nov. 10. Five 
more foxes yielded up their brushes, making the totai for 
the two days ten in all. Those who secured brushes on the 
second day were: F. H. Clone of Southampton; James Ax- 
tell, of Hantington; Frank lark, of Montgomery; Charles 
Clemens, of Westfield, and M. J. Stevens, of Springfield. 
Two of the foxes secured were grays. 


Notes. 








ra Jackson 
e Waite, of 


One of the most interesting persons present on the first day 
Conn., who “was 
was a guest of Mr. 


was Judge George B. Clark, of Derby, 
soantline, the bene for the first time. He 
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George W. Roraback. The J oi lost his right arm twenty- 
ht years ago through the accidental discharge of his gun. 

é, however, is able to handle his gun with his left arm ina 
manner calculated to surprise the best of shots. He is 

y interested in hunting and fishing, and is one of the 

rs who have recently leased several thousands of 

acres of land in Tolland with the idea of making it into a 
game preserve. 

Mr. W. H. H. Murray, of Guilford, Conn., was one of the 
most popular s ers at the annual banquet, his remarks 
being eloquently put and especially eee. 

Ben Chadwick sang some of his original songs at the an- 
— banquet, and met with well-deserved applause for his 

orts. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., not only owns 
some hounds, but also knows how to get in the way of 
a fox and double him =>. Last year he secured two out of 
the seven that were killed; this year he scored one to his 
credit on the first day. His hound Logan has something like 
a thoroughly national reputation. 

On the second day, while returning from the hunt, Judge 
Huber Clark, of Willimantic, Conn., W. Stiles Bush, of 
Westfield, Mass., and several others, witnessed a peculiar 
sight. While ng @ house in Pochassic, they saw a fox 
chasing a black and white cat. Thecat was badly frightened 
and soon treed. The fox did not seem to mind the presence 
of the spectators, whose guns were all unloaded, but as soon 
as he had treed the cat he took his way to the woods and dis- 
~~ 

resident Way, of the Fox Club, was presented by Mr. 
Kinney with the handsome fox he shot onthe first day, The 
presentation was made at the annual banquet. 


Union Field Trials Club’s Trials. 


TRE Union Field Trials Club’s trials, run at Carlisle last 
week, were but poorly patronized, and ended in dissolution. 
There were five starters in the Derby. The winners are as 
follows: First, C. P. Mingst’s setter Trixie (Antonio—Co- 
lumbia); second, W. H. Dye’s setter Golden Rod (Rodfield— 
Kate N.); third, W. G. Grabam’s setter Dick Bland (Sam 
Gross—Maida Rogers); fourth, G. G. Williamson’s setter 
a Count (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady). 

All-Age Stake, seven starters: First, Theodore Goodman's 
setter Albert Lang (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lad ); sec- 
ond, J. T. Mayfield’s setter Rod Glad+tone (Rodfield—Sue 
Gladstone); third, Phil M. Essig’s setter Saragossa Belle 
Peep —aans E ); fourth, P. J. Madison’s setter Rod- 

ield’s Boy. 

Amateur Stake, four starters: First, Albert Lang; second, 
Fishback & Bond’s Vim Gladstone; third, L. Rausch’s Tory 
Davis; fourth, Horace Comstock’s Tony. 

Judges—C. Churchill, Louisville; 5. H. Socwell, Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Isgrigg was the third judge in the Amateur 
Stake. This club’s winter trials at Tupelo declared off. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Sallie and Maudle. 


Sau isa colored girl, and Maudie is her dog, Maudie 
has fleas, She alweys has bad fleas and probably always 
will, in epite of all efforts to the contrary. Maudie and the 
fieas are like liberty and union, one and inseparable, sink or 
swim, survive or perish. Not that Sallie has not attempted 
to bring to an end the combined inseparable union and 
irrepressible conflict between Maudie and the fleas, for Sallie 
thinks as much of Maudie as she does of herself, and the 
two eat together, sleep together, go walking together and 
attend church together, such is their mutual friendship. 

One day Sallie said to her employer, ‘‘I ‘clare to goodness, 
I don’ know whut to do wif this sheh dawg, she jess eat up 
"ith them fleas.” 

“Oh, try some Persian insect powder for her, this yellow 
powder, get it ata drugstore. That’s a good thing for her,” 

Sallie said ‘‘Yesseb,” and nothing more was heard about 
it till the next day, when she was on band again. 

“Well, seb, I clare I don’ b’lieve that there insec powdeh 
is any good ’tall, seh.” 

‘*What's the matter about it?” was asked, 

**Well, seh, it shohly does seem to kin’ o’ make Maudie 
sick like. Yesseh, she wouldn’t eat habdly no’e of hit, an’ 
whut she do eat seem like it make her kin’ o’ sick like,” 

It was then all explained to Sallie that the powder was 
not intended for internal revenue purposes, and she went 
away somewhat cast down, It seems that she then sought 
expert advice, and went to a drug clerk. Now, of course 
a drug clerk knows all about everything, or he couldn't ho! 
his job. This one was fully competent. In a few days 
Salhe came around again. 

“I ’clare, I don’ know whut ken be the matter wif Maudie’s 
back, seh,” she said, pulling Maudie out from under her 
skirt for inspection. ‘‘It shohly seem like her hair wus 
comin’ loosened, I don’ know how come that, seh.” 

It transpired that Maudie had had, on the advice of the 
drug clerk, a good treatment of carbolic acid, being well 
rubbed with it, and then covered tightly with a blanket, 
which had had holes cut through for her legs and was 
tightly strapped on her for a couple of days. The drug clerk 
said this would kill the fleas, and it did, over quite a large 
area, where it could be plainly seen that the hair was 
‘loosened,” until the skin was bare. 

ta much carbolic acid did you use, Sallie?” was asked 
of her. 

“Oh, only a little bit,” she said, “only about this sher 
—. And she measured off about two fingers on a 

tle. 

“And how much water did you put that into?” 

“‘Oh, 1 don’ know, quite a bit o’ water, I speck more ’n a 
little tea cup full, anyways.” 

It was explained to Sallie that only a special dispensation 
of Providence had saved her dog’s life that time, and she was 
very sorry that she bad hurt Maudie. ‘‘Whut ken I do fer 
her then, seh?” she asked. 

‘Well, don’t do anything for her yet a while, and I'll 
bring you a bottle of liquid flea medicine for you to put on 
her, sometime.” 

“Oh, all right, seh,” said Sallie, much pleased. 

Now it happened that the bottle of flea medicine came to 
hand and got into Sallie’s hands without further directions, 
and at the first opportunity she fell joyfully upon the bottle 
and forthwith proceeded to give Maudie the benefit of it. 





This was in the early morning, and she could not wait till ° 


after breakfast before she was around, with much trouble in 
her voice. 

“I ‘clare, 1 don’ know wahut’s the matter wif Maudie again, 
~ she saic, ‘‘she shobly is actin’ mighty funny, seems like 

me. 

‘*What’s wrong with the dog this time, Sallie?” 

“Well, seb, hit’s that new flea stuff you all give to put on 
Maudie. I taken Maudie down in the basement this mawnin’, 
en I put eome o’ that new medercine on to her, an’ I 'clare, 
she jiss drawed her laigs up and went plum intoe a fit, an’ 
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then she run away from me an’I shohly thought I never 
would ketch her ag’in.” 

This time, it seemed, Sallie had put a bath of this strong 
and undiluted fleawash on the dog’s back, which was still 
raw from the carbolic acid treatment of the drug clerk. It 
was no wonder the poor dog “‘drawed her hind legs up.” 
(Maudie is a fox terrier, avd only about a foot or sc long). 
An edict was issued that Sallie should not undertake any 
more medication for Maudie without assi*tance, and she was 
told to try the use of vaseline on the poor little back. The 
next morning she was on hand again. 

‘‘] ‘clare, I don’ know whut to do about Maudie yet,” she 
said. ‘‘Pears like she kaint never get shut o’ them fleas, 
nohow. Her hair is still a-loosenin. 1’ mighty sorry, I am, 
fer Maudie aint never had bad no veh’y long hair, and she 
always wus a cole kin’ o’ dawg, and now winteh is comin’, 
an’ I don’ know whut to do about Maudie.” 

“Did you put the vaseline on her back?” 

**Vesseh, I put soy on her back. But my sakes, ef you 
want to cure Maudie’s back, you got to put somethin’ on hit 
whut aint good to eat. She jess likes that there vaserline.” 

It was dimly suggested to Sallie that it might be well for 
her to get a new dog and begin all over again, but over this 
she was dubious, though polite. ‘I think a heap o’ Maudie,” 
said she, loyally, ‘‘Kaint you think o’ nothin’ that’s good 
fer her, that aint good to eat?” 

This latter question might, it seems to me, be referred toa 
veterinary. But there was the name of a veterinary, by the 
way, on the bottle of flea wash. What I want to know is, 
can anyone suggest a remedy which will eradicate these fleas 
without eradicating the dog, and can the remedy, or the 
remedy for the remedy, be classified as ‘‘not good to eat?” 
I should very much regret to see the friendship between 
Sallie and Maudie cut short by death, but I don’t believe 
Maudie will last much longer, her hair is still ‘‘a-loosénin’” 
80 E. Hoven 

1206 Boyce Buriprna, Chicago. 


Death of Lester A. Pearle. 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Lester A. Peaile, of the Llampton Kennels, is dead. An 
honest man! Can anything more noble be said? A capable 
and successful man—can anything better be written of any? 
He went to bed last week Thursday a sick man, and this 
week Wednesday I strewed rosebuds on his casket, and he 
was covered with the cold, damp earth. Ue was not a 
Christian man according to the general acceptation of the 
term, and yet he lived, it seemed to me, a godly life. He 
wasa great admirer and observer of nature, and none enjoyed 
the ever changing scenes of forest and mountain, plain and 
valley, more than he, especially when with dog and gun. He 
was one of the best shots in the country. 

He was an artist, and the house now bears evidence by the 
mapy may oy that bang on the walls, of birds painted in 
true colors, in natural position, and crayon portraits, He 
was a@ taxidermist, and leaves on exhibition over fifty native 
birds that he shot and set up. + 

He played many musical instruments, and when he last 
sang before an audience in the Town Hall the words ‘‘I hear 
the angels’ voices calling,” he made quite a hit, and many 
have recalled it with great emotion. 

Last winter he went before the legislative committee in the 
interests of the kennel men and presented their case in con- 
nection with five lawyers and others. It was said that he 
interested the committee more than any, and at the close of 
the hearing Mr, Pearle was the only one that they questioned 
for information desired. It was considered at the time a 
great compliment. He was naturally so reticent and retiring 
that none realized his ability and character, and yet on ac- 
count of his reputation many have bought dogs of him only 
upon representation, and their reply has been that the dogs 
were better than described. E. Kyienut Sperry, 


[Mr, Pearle will be remembered by those who attended the 
New England field trials as the one who won first in Derby, 
1891, with Kit Carson; first in Derby, 1892, with Daisy A.; 
first in All-Age, 1893, with Jolly G , and second in All-Age 
1894, with Jolly G.] 


Hoosier Beagle Club. 


Tue date of the trials has been changed from Nov, 2 to 
Dec, 8 on account of dry weather. 

At the field trials of the Hoosier Beagle Club, the follow- 
ing stakes will be run. 

All Age—Entry fee, $5, entries to close immediately 
before starting the class. First prize, $30; second prize, 
$20; third prize, $10. 

Derby, one year old and under two,—Entry fee $5, entries 
close immediately before starting the class. First prize, 
$30; second prize, $20; third prize, $10. ~ 

“Faturity,” PUPPY under one year old,—Entry fee, $5; 
entries close immediately before starting the class. First 
prize, $30; second prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

Pack Stakes, dogs and bitches, bona fide property of the 
party making the entry.—Entry fee, $5 per pack; entries 
close same as in preceding trials, First prize, 40 per cent.; 
second prize, 25 per cent.; third prize, 15 per cent., and 10 
per cent. to go fo the breeder of winner in this class, 

Rules same as National Beagle O'ub, excepting Sec. 4, 
Rule No. 8, which is omitted. These rules can be had on 
application. In event of any class being decided off, money 
will be refunded. Special prizes will be given in each class. 
Triuls will be held near Danville, Ind. rrangements have 
been made with the express companies, whereby dogs will 
be returned free. Good grounds have been secured for the 
trials, and there is plenty of game; very reasonable hotel 
rates; saddle horses can be procured cheap for those wishing 
them, The trials will wind up with a genuine fox chase 
given by Danville parties, 


The Horse Show. 


Tue annual show of the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion of America in Madison Square Garden has grown into 
a stupendous affair. Society has made it a fad; and it is 
therefore a financial success, notwithstanding the enormous 
expense attendant upon getting up and carrying on an affair 
of this kind, in the manner in which it is handled by the 
National Horse Show Association. 

The Garden itself is transformed, and its general coldness 
removed for the occasion by the’ artistic handling of the 
orange and black bunting and flags, the colors of the Asso- 
ciation, The immense ring. with its tanbark coverio 
affords an excellent place in which to view the specimens 
horseflesh paraded for the benefit of the judges, and of the 
public generally, 
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The horse show, too, is spectacular. There is the bugler, 
an expert in his art. There’s the ‘‘ring master”; we would 
call him by that name if this were a circus (which it isn’t), 
Then there are the ushers stationed at different points in the 
ring, neatly attired in the uniform of the Association. And 
the attendants also; their orange and black jockey caps and 
natty appearance generally, adding much to the spectacular 
= of the show. They may not all keep may step to the 

ugler’s music as they march down the ring, but they line 
up well and give a capital idea of the magvitude of the 
und rtaking gotten up and carried out by the National Horse 
Show Association. 

Many of the horses now on exhibition have been in the 
sbow ring dozens of times. It is interesting to notice how 
well they seem to realize why they were. They arch their 
necks and step delicately; many of them almost mincingly, 
and everyone of them a ook his or her very prettiest. 
Vanity is not confined to hutian beings alone. Visit the 
horse show and you'll see what me mean. 


The Late Pottinger Dorsey. 


LinDEN, Mass., Nov. 13.—Hditor Worestand Stream: Ata 
special meeting of the New Eogland Beagle Club, held at 
Oxford, Mass., Nov. 5, H_ 38. Joslin, Geo. F. Reed, Wm. 
Saxby, A. Parry, Thomas Shallcross and W. 8. Clark pres- 
ent, it was unanimously voted that the president and secre- 
tary draw up resolutions of regret on the death of Mr. Pot 
tinger Dor i; and they were drawn up as follows: 

Waave, n the providence of the Almighty and Supreme 
God, our friend, Pottinger Dorsey, has been taken from the 
midst of us by sudden death; 

Resolved, 'That we, the New England Beagle Club, express 
our sincere and heartfelt sorrow at the loss of a gentlemun of 
such sterling worth, true nobility of character, and a typical 
sportsman in the highest sense; and be it further 
| Resolved, That these resolutions be included in the minutes 
of this meeting, and that copies thereof be sent to the be- 
reaved family and to the sporting papers throughout the 


country. 
(Signed) H. 8 Jos1in, President, 
W. 8. CrLark, Secretary, 
New England Beagle Club. 


International F. T. C. All-Aged Entries. 


Forest GLApstone—W. W. McCain’s English setter dog 
(Dan—Kelsey’s Blue Jess). 

Mavup W.— Leamington Pointer Kenne's’ pointer bitch 
(Plain Sam—Beppo’s Mollie). 

Dasu Anronio—R, Baugham’s setter dog (Antonio—Lady 
Lucifer). : 

Luck—R. Bavgham’s setter dog Cetin — eran 

Count Vassar—J. Kline’s setter dog (Dash Antonio— 
Queen Bess I1.). 

a 8.—F. C. Stegman’s b. and w. bitch setter (Bankor 
—Beil). 

CieopaTra—W. B. Wells’ssetter bitch (Mingo II.—Cam- 
briana). 
ae Wuyre—W. B. Wells’s setter dog (Whyte B— 

una). 

Se_xirk Tana—W. B. Wells’s setter bitch (Theirs— 
Cambriana). 


The Eastern Trials. 


Newron, N. C., Nov. eee to Forest and Pree: 
There are ten starters in the Eastern Derby: Maiden Mod- 
esty, Sam’s Bow, Hope Zeb, Pearl R., Lena Belle, Ghoorka, 
Why Not, Fairview Belle and Sport McA. Three will 
compete to-day—Pearl, Zeb and y Not. 

The All-Age has sixteen starters; Pinmoney, Tony’s 
Gale, Elgin’s Dash, Winkee, Hurstbourne Zip, Ann of Ab- 
bottsford, Cristina Young, Rip Rap, Kent of Grace, Sars- 
field Shadow, Radfield’s Boy, Count Gloster, Saragosa 
Belle, Cincinnatus, Pride, Dave Earl. ATERS. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


The field trials of the Champion Stake Association which, 
as stated elsewhere, are to be held at Tupelo, Miss , will im- 
mediately follow the Union Field Trial Club’s trials, to be 
held at the same gece beginning Jan. 24. The judges are 
Messrs. Bradley, Titus and Osthaus. The occasion seems 
likely to prove one of great interest. 





Rumor hath it that the Union Field Trials Club’s trials 
ended unpleasantly. in consequence of which the winter 
event, fixed to be run at Tupelo, Miss,, was abandoned. 





Mr. Frank D. Norveil, Sec’y-Treas. of the Hoosier Reagle 
Club, writes us that the club has encouraging prospects and 
bas found a good beagle support within the State of Indiana. 
The club will endeavor to make the competition a permanent 
feature. He further writes: ‘‘We did not expect other than 
local dogs in this trial, but we are getting a good many 
letters from Eastern parties, and will probably have several 
dogs from the Eastern States. We suppose we will be easy 
prey, 80 let them come and we will try to treat them as 
nicely as we know how and give everybody all the fun we 
can, and learn to run the trials right for the next year. 
There is no red tape business. We didn’t know how, so 
just tell those having the dogs to pay their entry fee before 
the race. Owners can write and tell us what dogs they will 
enter, with names, etc , 80 we can tell what to expect.” 





Our report of the Eastern Field Trials Members’ Stake 
this week is the only first-hand report of the occasion, as 
Mr, Waters, of Forest AnD STREAM, was the only represen- 
tative of the press on the grounds to see the events and re- 
port them as they were run. 





Prof. Osthaus will give a painting to the winner of second 
in the E, F. T. Members’ Stake, and besides the cup, a paint- 
ing by Earl, donated by Dr. J. Spencer Brown, was also for 


GCanoging. 


Division Representation. 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 11:—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
subjoined statement to Mr. R. J. Wilkin’s letter in the issue 
of FOREST AND STREAM of Nov. 13, there is evidently some 
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misunderstanding. In my conversation with you I said that 
“Division Representation” was on aruling made by 
the Executive Committee, not the Board of Governors, and 
that my authority was Mr. Robert J. Wilkin, to whom I re- 
ferred you at the time. Kindly give this correction space in 


your next issue, and a. 
ANK L. DUNNELL, Commodore. 


We are under the impression that the statement as 
originally made to us, mentioned the Board of Governors 
and not the Executive Committee, but as the business of the 
meeting had just begun, there was no time then for a discus- 
sion or for obtaining particulars of the reported decision. 
It would now appear that no decision has been made by 


either body.] 
Pachting. 


AT aspecial meeting, on Nov. 11, the Massachusetts Y. R. 
A. decided to abolish time allowance at once, and not to 
allow time for another year to the older boats, 








THE Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
held its annual meeting in New York, on Nov. 11-12, a num- 
ber of interesting papers being read and discussed. 


Having disposed of Britannia, the Prince of Wales has 
very naturally ordered a new racing cutter, to be designed 
by Watson, built by D. & W. Henderson, and sailed by 
Capt. Jobn Carter, all of these experts having done their 
parts toward the wonderful success of the old boat. The 
new one will be much smaller than Britannia, about the 
size of Mr. Watson’s successful Bona, built this year; she 
being 75.80ft. l.w 1., 18 10ft beam, and carrying 7,600«q. it. of 
sail, making her linear rating 82 11. The size itself is enough 
to settle the authenticity of any wild rumors as to inten- 
tions to challenge for the America’s Cup, with the prospect 
of meeting Defender; or of the latter crossing the Atlantic 
to meet the new boat. 

The change of size marks, we hope, the abandonment of 
the so-called ‘‘90ft. class’’ on the other side of the ocean, and 
on this side as well. ‘The experience on both sides has fully 
proved that there is no demand on the part of even the 
wealthiest of racing yachtsmen for such large and expensive 
racing craft; and that, if built at all, it is only by royalty or 
or by syndicates of wealthy men who are not always yachts- 
men. The influence of the class on yacht racing at large has 
been distinctly bad; and is one of the great reasons for the 
abandonment of yachts of racing build in the large and 
medium sizes and the rush for very small racing machines 
or one-design classes. 

There is very little possibility of the building of racing 

achts of even 75ft. l.w.]. in America to-day; but the estab- 
lishment of such a class would do more than anything else 
to one about a restoration of international races on large 
yachts. 


The Principles of Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Answering Sextant in your issue of Nov. 6 briefly, for no 
new points seem to be adduced, First head (a), Instead of 
all, I should have said most. As illustrative, the 2ift. class, 
the 80ft. class and the 34ft, class, all built under specific re- 
strictions, failed to produce the type of yacht the class was 
intended to produce. 

The success of several designs for commercial pepe by 
naval architects whose reputations were gained from the de- 
sign of yachts, is evidence of the commercial value of the 
lessons thus learned. Sextanut says: ‘Measurement rules are 
based on the fact that large boats are faster than smal! ones." 
He will probobly desire to qualify this statement in some 
way in view of the recently reported speeds of above eleven 
a by 20-footers, peed that few larger boats have ex- 


AsI have stated already, if (a) fails of proof then C is 
correct. I am simply taking what seems to be an existing 
opinion and suggesting a means of measuring or comparing 

achts. (b) en I wrote, ‘Sail area is not in the least a 

actor in the speed that comes from length,” I had reference 
to the reduction in retarding forces, which, with a constant 
displacement, comes from added length and consequently 
decreased breadth, and therefore lessdisturbance. Asa prac- 
tical illustration, I have sailed in a yacht in which the in- 
crease of length, with increase of heel, amounted to a maxi- 
mum of about 30 per cent., and with each increase of heel 
came increased speed. 

da) Concerning freedom of design. The English girth 

rule, the French rule, the English tonnage rule, all were un- 
satisfactory. The rules proposed both by A. Cary Smith and 
Cox seem to have been dropped. In all of these the designer 
was limited, either directly or indirectly. In none was there 
an attempt to do more than approximate. In the pre 

rule all of the elements are derived directly and leave an 
open choice with the designer to take any combination he 
likes to win prizes. Not by speed alone, but by a combina- 
tion of s with other desirable qualities, know that 
this is desired by the majority of yachtesmen whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing. 

Fourth: The various points here raised are in the main 
ractical and must be decided by practical men. I must ob- 
ect, however, to the use of the word control where I used 

encourage. 

The statement, ‘‘the allowance of time to a small yacht by 
a ‘er one, both having the same length and sail area, is so 
illogical that it is not surprising that the author dodges the 
concrete question.’”’ Now compare two yachts: 

L W. L. Length Beam. 

— == Ae OVER — a A Displace - Sail 
Erect Heeled. all, Erect. Heel’d, Dft. ment. Cube. Area. 
wna... aoe 7 12,000 10,000 1,800 
B,.....80 82 45 10 9 5 20,000 20,000 1,800 


According to Sextant and C., these yachts should race on 
even terms, though A has less of accommodation than B , is 
in fact a racing machine, while B. is a roomy safe cruiser. 
By the proposed rule, A. measures for racing 38.68; B. 
measures 32.28, and any yachtsman of practical experience 
will say that this is fair. ; 

It is by no means unprecedented to give a prize to a yacht 
anes other than first. 

Finally: As tothe theoretical and practical accuracy of 
the time allowance tables. The speeds given by C. were all 
made in strong winds, and therefore favorable to the larger 
yacht. Compare them. 


Speed. Length. 
she ate eee 
Ratio. Actual Actual. L. Ratio. of 
Glencain and Momo,, il 33 5.74 ” 
-footers.......+1.18 18 42 6.48 1,18 .67 
Foccvccsce’ cccced ele 18 31 5.56 0,97 58 


bscastneteacnsiae 16 95 9.74 1.70 1.02 


They do not agree very well under the lengths stated b 
C. Now compare ogain? by the actual L.W.L., that the reo 
contemplates, 


Speed. Length. 
—e—e—eeooeoeo Seo eee = 
Actual, Ratio. Actual. VL. Ratio. 60% of 
Glenoairn,.......sssccell 17 4,12 
Thirties, ,. 13 1,16 20 5.47 1,82 2 
Dorothy... ; 1,18 25 5.00 1,21 8 
DOLODAET, »,eseer reer yed 1. 90 9,48 2,80 8 §=1.86 
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The cqpeumant here is still bad. Practically, over long 
courses there is no chance for the smaller yacht, even when 
the allowances are doubled. The allowance table states, 
“opportunities for speed vary with the square root of the 
length, and sor Same winds .06 is allowed.” 

e must subdivide our yachts for racing purposes into 
many classes, and either legislate to give the cruiser a chance 
or else adopt C.’s suggestion. 

The writer will welcome almost any rule that has actual 
dimensions where length is an element and displacement or 
cubic contents is another, or where actual area of midship 
section below L. W.L. is used with L.W.L., but is opposed to 
any rule in which breadth and depth appear as the equiva- 
lent of the midship section, where the overhangs are arbi- 
trarily taxed or where any special type is aimed at. - 

Let us try to abolish approximations, and if we want dis- 
placement, ask for it; if speed, ask for speed; and whatever 
elements we use, take them from the draft of the designer, 
and take them as they exist when the yacht is sailing. A. 


Notes on the Yacht Defender and the Use of 
Aluminum in Marine Construction. 


BY RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, ASSISTANT NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Reprinted by permission from the Proceedings of the United 
States Naval Institute. 


Copyrighted by the U. S. Naval Institute. 
(Continued from page 395,) 


ABROAD a number of experiments have been made. 

In connection with the building of the torpedo-boat 
Foudre, Mr. A, F. Yarrow carried on a series of experiments, 
the results of which he describes as follows: ‘With refer- 
ence to corrosion from sea water, we have tried a series of 
experiments, extending over twelve months, and we find, 

rovided there is no galvanic action due to other metals 

ing in contact with aluminum, the corrosion may be taken 
at under 4 per cent. for aluminum for plates about }<in. thick, 
the surface being unpainted.’”’ * 

This rate is not unfavorable in comparison with the usual 
rate for steel. 

As a result of investigations of corrosion incident to the 
subsequent condition of the Foudre, M. Le Chatelier, Naval 
Constructor, Freuch Navy, pronounced that aluminum is 
oxidizable in proportion to its impurities; that salt water 
affects the aluminum of commerce, but not, pure alumi- 
num; that pure aluminum resists oxidation as well as gold 
and platinum, and is not attacked by nitric and sulphuric 
acids, though dissolving in alkalies and hydrochloric acid. 

M. ‘Besson, Naval Constructor, French Navy, arrived at 
similar conclusions after investigations in connection with 
the building of the Davoust for African service, stating that 
corrodibility diminished as the quantity of copper impurities 
diminished, pure aluminum being practically incorrodible, 
the impurities most instrumental in causing the corrosion 
being aluminum oxide, iron, carbon and silicon. 

M. Guilloux, Naval Constructor, French Navy, designer and 
superintending constructor for the Vendenesse, who also in- 
apes the Foudre after her corrosion, and who investigated 
the ry in conjunction with M. Minet, of the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers of Paris, found that the usual assemblages 
of aluminum, taken at random, are liable to create batteries 
within themselves, and found that the more aluminum is 
electro-positive the better it resists salt water, and enjoined 
the following rules in the use of aluminum: 1. Choose alu- 
minum as pure as possible. 2. Have the ingots mixed by 
fractional fusion to insure homogeneity. 8. Subject the ma- 
terial to galvanometric test and require it to be electro-posi- 
tive to a piece already tried and found to give satisfactory 
resistance to corrosion. Take careful precautions durin 
construction. Paint all surfaces and avoid absolutely a 
contact with copper. 

In the paper in which these investigations were described, 
read before the Association Technique Maritime, which had 
been preceded by a paper on investigations in connection 
with the Vendenesse, M. Guilloux stated in conclusion that 
he regarded the metal as well adapted to marine construc- 
tion, though delicate and as yet of irregular composition 
in production, while but slightly understood and insuf- 
ficiently tried. 

Experiments conducted at Neuhausen, Switzerland, in 
1895, showed that pure aluminum was not attacked, while 
they showed that the copper alloys were badly attacked. 

In connection with the application of aluminum to uses in 
the arts and industries ashore, various experiments have 
been made in the United States and abroad.on its resistance 
to the usual agents that attack metals, noted among which 
oupenmente are those conducted by Prof. Richards, of 
Lehigh University. The uniform result has been the estab- 
lishment of the fact that aluminum offers particularly great 
resistance, except in the case of alkalies and the chlorine 
group. ; 

The experience in actual service and the experiments 
made, as outlined above, are inadequate to a detinite and 
final conclusion as to the corrosion of aluminum in salt air 
and salt water. 

The consensus, however, would lead to the following gen- 
eral conclusions: 

1. When isolated, pure aluminum is not attacked. 

2. When isolated, the usual alloys of aluminum and com- 
mercial aluminum are attacked in a measure more or less 
peeeseenee to the amount or per cent. of the alloy or im- 
purities. Among the alloys, copper and zinc seem the most 
corrodible. : 

8. When in contact or in communication with other 
metals below it in electro chemical scale, galvanic action 
sets in and aluminum and its alloys are rapidly corroded, 
The action takes place when the contact is between different - 
alloys of aluminum, and even between different pieces of 
the same alloy, when not homogeneous; and there is indica- 
tion that the corrosion of isolated alloys.is probably due, 
in large measure, to the galvanic action between the par- 
ticles of the two metals in the body of the alloy. Copper is 
again the metal whose contact causes most accentuated 
action, and the copper alloy is the alloy in which galvanic 
action is most marked. 

4. The conditions of corrosion can be ameliorated by the 
application of coatings and coverings. The usual coatings 
for iron and steel, however, are not adapted to aluminum, 
particularly red lead. In case of s al coatings, as yet 
prepared, special care and frequency of application are re- 
quired. It would seem that the special characteristic to be 
cought is eT. 

hile drawing the above conclusions on corrosion, the 
imperfect behavior of steel and iron should be borne in 
mind. With full appreciation of this imperfection, however, 
the comparison of the two metals gives the following gen- 
eral results: 

1. At the present stage, structural aluminum is materi- 
ally more subject to corrosion than steel. The marked cor- 

on, however, must be attributed to galvanic action due 
to the high electro- positive character of aluminum, the pure 
metal itself, practically incorrodible, being far ahead of steel, 
and to this galvanic action must be attributed the corrosion 
of alloysand the usual commercial aluminum where even 
there is no external contact with other metals, the action 
ane yonee in the body of the metal from the intimate con- 
tact of the molecules of aluminum with the molecules of the 
alloying metals or impurities. 

2. This feature of inferiority must therefore be regarded 





* See Len ood by Mr. Yarrow in the Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, Vol. XXXVI., 1895. 
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as subject to future amelioration from increase of knowl- 
edge and selection in the preparation of the alloys and from 
improvement in conditions of insulation and tection. 
Substantial amelioration has already heen found in the use 
of nickel for the alloy, without entailing loss of s' . 
while further amelioration seems promised in the use of 
tungsten for the alloy. 

Special measures toward insulation seem not to have been 
taken or tested in any case. 

8. The coatings used for painting steel are not effective in 
protecting aluminum, and the special coatings as yet pre- 
pared are but partially effective, and then only on condition 
of special care and frequent renewal. 

4, This feature of inferiority must likewise be regarded as 
subject to future amelioration with further experiment and 
increase of knowledge. It could scarcely be expected to find 
a suitable coating without research, particularly when the 
usual coatings for steel are com so largely of oxides 
. pare whose contact with aluminum sets up galvanic 
action. 

5. The degree of importance of the inferiority of alaminum 
to steel in the question of corrosion varies with the condi- 
tious of exposure and is disqualifying when the exposure to 
salt water and spray is constant and where frequent visita- 
tion is difficult or impracticable. 

The cost of maintenance and care and the length of life 
identify themselves, as seen above, with the question of cor- 
rosion. Without being able, evidently, to assign definite 
values, the cost of maintenance and care at the present 
moment must be taken as appreciably greater for aluminum 
than for steel. The cost of additional care is not of great 
consequence for parts easily accessible, provided the ex- 
posure is not great and the coatings applied or the other pro- 
cess of care are at alleffective. For parts constantly ex- 
posed multiply the frequency of visitation, the additional 
cost is considerable, particularly where the parts are diffi- 
cult of access. In such cases of empeonee and difficulty of 
visitation, the inferior conditions of preservation reduce the 
length of life, which, under good conditions even, must be 
considered as shorter than the life of steel. This factor of 
cost takes on sarwe propestiens, and, at the present moment, 
must be conside prohibitory for water-washed surfaces 
and parts in contact with bilge water, while still of large 
consequence for all outside parts, topsides, upper works, 
and upper deck fittings. 


F.—APPLICATIONS, 


With the conclusions thus arrived at for cost of mainten- 
ance and length of life and the results of calculations for 
stresigte, weight and first cost, assembled in the table ad- 
joined, a basis exists for judging between the two metals for 
adaptability to the various —— of marine construction. 
For the present purpose, and in aeoping with the necessitated 
method of bi treatment, examination will be limited to 
salient features only. 


1, Adaptability for shell plating. 
(a) For plating below water. 


(1) Bottom plating requires, besides elastic strength for 
structural stresses, special ultimate resistance to dynamic 
strains incident to grounding or even docking or moving 
alongside of wharves. 

While adequate to the first requirement, aluminum, as 
seen, is altogether lacking in the second; an aluminum bot- 
tom would be penetrated and torn open where a steel 
betem would only be deformed without perhaps springing 
a leak. 

A torpedo explosion on the bilge or flank would shatter 
aluminum plating over a large area, bilging in all probabili- 
ties a larger number of compartments. 

From considerations of strength, aluminum is thus un- 
adapted for bottom plating of large vessels unless reinforced 
by sheathing. 

2) Bottom plating is necessarily in constant exposure to 
salt water and beyond the reach of visiting, except at lo: 
intervals when in dry dock. Considerations of corrosion, 0} 
care and shortness of life also unfit aluminum for bottom 
plating of vessels keeping the sea, unless they are sheathed. 

Notwithstanding its advantages of lightness, aluminum is 
therefore doubly barred from use for bottom plating of un- 
sheathed vessels keeping the sea. 

(3) The application of sheating to prevent fouling gives to 
steel bottoms an excess of resistance to penetration; its appli- 
cation to an aluminum bottom would supply the deficiency 
of resistance, and at the same time give protection from the 
contact of sea water. 


TABLE OF RATIOS, ALUMINUM TO STEEL, 
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Dynamic resistance in tension, elastic, ratio of, per sq im. .261, weight 
ratio ,43. 
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mately inversely proportional to length, 


Having a weight ratio of but .43, the aluminum bottom 
would realize 2 large saving amounting in a 9,000-ton vesse} 
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to about 200 tons, a large fraction of the increase of weight 
due to sheathing. 

The cost ratio being 2.83, the increase of cost in the case 
considered would be about $90,000, or about 3 percent. of the 
total cost of vessel. 

A 8 per cent. increase of cost is a small price to pay for a 2 
per cent. saving of weight. 

The bottom would still be liable to corrosion from the in- 
side, and until experiments have been made with cement 
and other bilge coverings, it would not be prudent to use 
aluminum even for sheathed bottoms in the parts where 
bilge water is liable to collect. 

(4) For torpedo-boats and small boats considerations of 
stiffness determine the scantlings for shell plating. The 
fiber stress of girder calculation in such cases is less than 
half the stress admissible. To give the same stiffness alumi- 
num plates would be 1.34 as thick as steel, 7s a weight 
ratio of .48, but the same weight of aluminum plating would 
realize 9 times the stiffness. For stiffness, therefore, alumi- 
num offers pronounced advantages. In cases of ya i 
however, to which such boats are more or less liable in their 
operations in shoal water, the inferiority of aluminum in 
dynamic resistance would be in evidence as for the case of 
large vessels, debarring its use for keel plates and garboards. 

When navigatin in fresh water and when hauled up, such 
craft are removed from the corroding effects of salt water 
and sojourn in these conditions is more or less extended. 
The conditions of corrosion are therefore materially amelio- 
rated, but would still require a suitable coating or paint of 
good resisting qualities. 

The increase in cost would be similar to the increase in the 
case of large vessels, not at all probibitory. 

There are, therefore, material a to be gained in 
the use of aluminum for the bottoms o torpedo-boats and 
small boats generally, where saving of weight is precious 
and only the absence of a suitable paint stands in the way of 
adaptability. 

(b) For plating above water. 


(1) In conditions of usual service, plating above water 
does not require unusual dynamical resistance found neces- 
sary for the safety of bottom plating, and the pronounced 
greater elastic dynamical resistance of aluminum places it 

haps ahead of steel, notwithstanding the great inferiority 
ultimate dynamical resistance. In battle, however, the 
inferiority of aluminum would again appear in an empha- 
sized form in the incressed wreckage and débris and multi- 
plicity of splinters. The use of aluminum is, therefore, ques- 
tionable in wake of gun protection and in the region of un- 
rotected spaces occupied in battle. This is an important 
‘actor for unarmored war vessels and is serious for armored 
vessels, where, notwithstanding isolation of gun itions 
and the high degree of armor protection, the secondary bat- 
tery is largely exposed, and fragments and splinters are still 
&@ menace. 

The conditions of corrosion are severe just above the water 
line and would exclude aluminum from two or three strakes 
at least. For the topside above, subject to intermittent 
spray and sea, the conditions of corrosion, though much less, 
are still serious and would require an efficient protecting 
coating. 

The increase in cost is similar to the increase for plating 
below water and is not commensurate with the similar large 
gain or saving in weight. 

©) Fragments and splinters in battle do not enter the con- 
sideration for torpedo-boats and small boats and for mercan- 
tile vessels. 

(8) There is, therefore, an important field for aluminum in 
plating above water, restricted only by the lack of a suitable 
coating. 

2. Adaptability for framing. 


Requirements of dynamic resistance exclude aluminum 
from use in framing behind armor and in general from all 
association with armor except the support of weight. They 
affect its use in gun positions and in other spaces occupied 
in battle where fragments and splinters are to be feared. 

For framing elsewhere, however, the nature of its resist- 
ance would not incur disadvantage for aluminum, except to 
. ene extent for outer angles of frames and longitud 

8. 
Considerations of corrosion are against its use as outer or 
frame angles in the parts liable to collect bilge water, also as 
outer angles on longitudinals in the sameregions, The con- 
ditions for the other parts are also more or less severe. 

For the purposes of comparison, assuming the use for all 
~~ and transverse framing below protective deck, 
and for half the transverse framing above the protective 
deck, the saving in weight in a 9,000-ton vessel of ample free- 
board would be about as follows, with weight ratio .48 for 
shapes and .43 for plates: 

Tons. Tons, 
Transverse framing below protective deck .. about 58 
In angles and other shapes ee 
In platework, floor plates, brackets, gussets, etc...about 28 
In transverse framing above pro.ective deck, 
angles and other shapes . 


» a@boutis 


In longitudinal framing oe :; about 45 
In plates, ....ccccccceees about 82 ms 
In angles about 13 


Total saving about 116 tons. With cost ratio of 2.9 for 

poe and 5 for shapes, the additional cost would be about 
,000; $69,000 additional for shapes, and $29,000 additional 

for plates. 

It is te be noted that the sha realize only 56 tons of the 
116 tons saved, while they entail $69,000 out of $98,000 increase 
of cost, illustrating the general fact of the smaller advan- 
tage to be gained in the use of aluminum for shapes, than is 
“™ — in the use for .. 

p the present case, as poin out, the outer angles 
additionally subjected to severe conditions of corrosion. it, 
therefore, these remain of steel, the saving in weight would 
be about 16 tons less, and the increase of cost would be re- 
duced by about $20,000. 

Considering the smaller advantage of weight, the larger 
increase of cost, the severer conditions for corrosion, and the 
lesser adaptability of resistance, it would appear advanta- 
geous to have the outer angles of steel, even in the case of the 
adoption of aluminum for the plates and inner angles. 

For these latter plates and angles, decided advantage is to 
be gained in the use of aluminum when a suitable coating is 
found. Until this time, however, such use would not be 

rudent in view of the conditions of the double bottom and 

Forte 7 below th ive d 

‘or framing w the protective deck forward and 
the double bottom, and for framing above the amie 
deck, where not associated with armor, and where there is 
no special menace in battle from fragments and splinters, 
aluminum can be used with advantage in the present s' e 
of progress, provided, as is assumed throughout, that > 
made of an alloy other than copper, and that due attention 
is _ to preservation. ; 

‘or to 0 boats and for small boats generally, the con- 
ditions of corrosion of frames are not severe, and the frames 
are more or less accessible, excepting the lower parts of 
frames of torpedo boats. The nature of its resistance being 
suitable, aluminum is therefore adaptable. General adop- 
tion for this purpose, however, should also be preceded by 
experiments to determine the coating best suited for preser- 
vation, while it should be borne in mind that the gain in 
wages of about one-half entails an increase of five times in 
cos! 

8. Adaptability for inner bottom. 


The nature of aluminum’s resistance is suitable for inner 
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bottom plating where the conditions of corrosion are not 
severe, due regard being taken to the conditions of the un- 
derside and the difficulty of access. With a coating of fair 
efficiency, and with due attention, aluminum offers decided 
advantages for general adoption for inner bottoms. Taking 
the case of a 9,000-ton vessel, the gain in weight with plates 
of equal stiffness would be about 30 tons, and the increase in 
cost would be about $16,000. 
4, Adaptability for bulkheads. 

The integrity of bulkheads is undermined as a rule by dis- 
tortion destroying water-tightness, while rarely, if ever, is 
the metal called upon to exert its ultimate strength of resist- 
ance. The superior stiffness and greater elastic resistance of 
aluminum mark it, therefore, for special adaptability for 
bulkhead pu for both plating and stiffeners. 

Standing retieally, as it does with ease of access, and 
without exposure of any kind, the conditions for preventing 
corrosion are peculiarly favorable. 

Aluminum therefore, is eminently suitable for bulkhead 
purposes for all classes of vessels, 

Taking a vessel of 9,000 tons of unusual subdivision and 
high freeboard, and assuming equal stiffness, the saving of 
weight and increase of cost are about as follows: 


Weight Increased 

Saved. Cost. 
Transverse bulkheads below pro‘ective deck...... 45 tons. $38,000 
‘Sreneverse bulkheads above protective deck, 





© Reccccvecd soccer secssccccceccocccssescosscese 27,000 
Transverse bulkheads above protective deck, 

light divisional..... ea ceveveceseesesssocccescess 7 tons, 5,000 

Longitudinal bulkheads below protective deck. . .96 tons. 77,000 

Longitudinal bulkheads above protective deck... .23 tons. 18,000 
loogintet bulkheads above protective deck, 

ht divisional.,....... eerreceerccscsecores cove 9 tons. , 2000 

210 $157,000 


Total weight saved 210 tons, about cent. displacement. 
Total increase of cost $157,600, sboat¥ per cent, of total cost. 


5. Adaptability for decks. 

For reasons ted out above, aluminum is debarred from 
association with the protective deck. The nature of its re- 
cSezenss, howoven, to saltaihie Sor other de poe foe Somme 
plates, reservation being made also for of 
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fragments and splinters in battle as pointed out above. 

For beams, however, with the present conditions of manu- 
facture, the sizes required for large vessels, for which there 
has yet been no demand, could probably be produced only 
with increased difficulty, though for the present purpose it 
will be assumed that they could be produced at the price 
quoted above for shapes. " 

Conditions of corrosion would exclude the use for the 
upper deck unless the plating were covered by wood flat. 
As a matter of fact such a wood flat is found, asa rule, on 
the upper deck of war vessels where the deck is of steel. All 
other‘decks would require efficient linoleum or other cover- 
ing on top and an efficient coating on underside. For 
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senstenet purposes the deck stringers would remain of 
steel. 

For a vessel of 9,000 tons, supposing the decks except the 
protective deck to be of aluminum, both plating and beams. 
the saving of weight and increase of cost, assuming equal 
stiffness, would be about as follows: 


Weight Increased 
Saved, ‘ost, 
SOI GAO ecndiendonessscvececess seater about 85 tons. about $60,000 - 
Gun dOck,...sccercccccrccee Ooeecevccoece about 60 tons. about 42,000 
Berth deck.,..,... . about 67 tons. about 47,000 
PUAEOTER GOON ..0 5000 ccccvcvescesouseses about 21 tons about 15,000 
Flats and floors... ssccceseseesvecees about 2 tons. about 1,000 
285 $165,000 
Total weight saved about 235 tons, about 2% per cent. of total 


weight. 
Total increase of cost about $165,009, about 54% per cent. of total 


cost. 
6. Adaptability for other hull work. 


(1) For casings and trunks the same advantageous con- 
ditions are offered for aluminum as pointed out in the case 
of bulkheads. Fora 9,000-ton vessel the saving in weight 
would be about 45 tons, about 51 per cent. of the weight in 
steel, with an increase of cost of about $30,000, about 24¢ 
times the cost in steel. 

(2) For small trunks and ducts, coaling trunks, ventilator 
trunks, forced draft ducts, ammunition hoist trunks, chain 
lockers, blower casinys, the same conditions hold; the sav- 
ing in weight would be about 32 tons, and the increase in 
cost about $21,000, bearing about the same zatios to tota 
weight and cost in steel as found for casings and trunks. 

(8) ey for hammock bertiiing where the saving in 
weight would be about 14 tons, and the increase in cost 
about $9,000, bearing about the same ratios to total weight 
and cost in steel. 
we @ For metal ceilings inside the same conditions hold, 
giving a saving of about 6 tons with an increase of cost of 
about $4,000, ring about the same ratios to total weight 
and cost in steel, 

It should be remarked: that the greater conductivity of 
aluminum would increase the condensation, requiring 
special provision against same in living spaces. 


1. Adaptability for hull fittings. 
(1) For the ventilating system the conditions for corrosion 
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are not severe and there are no special requirements for re- 
sistance. Aluminum is therefore suited to theair ducts and 
fittings, and the pipes and cowls, into which forms it can be 
readily made and is easily worked. On the vessel taken for 
the comparison the saving in weight would be about 20 tons, 
with an increase of cost of only about $8,000, the cost ratio 
being taken at 1.24. About 34, tons are saved in the copper 
and brass cowls, rims and hoods, without increase of cost. 

For the cowls, too, the lighter weight affords greater ease 
of manipulation for trimming to wind. 

(2) For meta! doors, water-tight and non-water-tight, the 
advantages of aluminum are in special evidence, For water- 
tight doors the stresses are similar to those of bulkheads, 
the main consideration being stiffness and resistance to de- 
formation. The distinctive superiority, however, lies in the 
greater ease of opening and closing afforded by the lighter 
welent On the vessel in question the saving in weight 
would be about eighteen tons and the increase of cost but 
about $6,000. There would be advantage for the substitu- 
tions for some wooden doors, as to staterooms, where light- 
ness is also specially desired. 

(8) For hatches (other than armored), man-hole covers 

frames, the same considerations hold. The saving in 
wae would be about eleven tons, with an increase in cost 
of about $4,000. 

(4) For torpedo ports and coaling ports, the special advan- 
tage of ease of handling is again in evidence, thongh the 
conditions of corrosion would _— an effective coating on 
the outside. The saving in weight would be about five tons 
and the increase of cost about $2,000. 

(5) For dead light, air port, and deck light frames and 
casings, cast aluminum would be well suited, provided due 
attention is given to consideration of corrosion, proper care 
in selection of material of castings, and application of effect- 
ive coating The saving in weight over the brass castings 
would be about fifteen tons without any considerable in- 
crease of cost. 

(6) For metal ladders and gratings, ease of handling due 
to lightness gives a distinct advantage, and conditions of 

on are not severe. The saving of weight would be 
about three tons and increase of cost about $1,000. There 
would also be advantage in many cases in the substitution 
of aluminum for wood gratings. 

(7) For masts = a the advantage of lightness is in 

ial evidence as ucing high weights, and the condi- 
ons of corrosion are not severe. Aluminum is, therefore, 
well adapted for usual service where sails are not carried 
and unusual forces are not to be resisted. It is to be noted, 
however, that in battle an aluminum lower mast would be 
more likely to be shattered and drop its charge of military 
tops, etc. For the lower booms, or boat booms, lightness 
offers additional advantage for rigging in and out. 
The substitution in the case of a vessel carrying two mili- 
masts of usual development would be about fourteen 
tons, the increase of cost about $7,000. 

(8) Among additional miscellaneous fittings for the appli- 
cation of aluminum may be mentioned fresh water tanks, 
galley outfit, furniture, ammunition boxes, binnacles, lan- 
terns, etc. 

Reference has been mony made to the fact of alumi- 
num’s being largely debarred from boiler and engine appli- 
cation on account of the overthrow of its physical properties 
by heat, even at comparatively low temperature {t should 
be pointed out, on the other hand, that this obstacle is not 
incurred in a number of applications in the engine and fire 
rooms, such, for instance, as the parquets or floors, envelopes 
of boilers and condensers, condenser tubes, etc. In connec 
tion with the use for condenser tubes it would be necessary 
to avoid the use of alkalies like soda in cleaning. In the 
above and in many other applications the lightness of alu- 
minum would be in large advantage, particularly for recip- 
rocating parts. In other applications, to parts of machinery 
where unusual forces are not to be feared, where the oft-re- 
peated forces are well known, the high elastic dynamic re- 
sistance would in addition be of decided advantage. For the 

resent purpose, however, this field of application is not 
Fevestignted. 

(9) The above applications, assembled, are as follows: 

First, where, at the present stage and under the present 
condition of manufacture, aluminum could be used to ad- 
vantage, provided a suitable alloy other than copper is used, 
and provided due care and attention are given to preserva- 
tion, as follows: 

For Hull Work, 
-—Oase of 9,000-ton Vessel ——, 
Saving in Weight, Increase in Cost, 





Dadeheads, ..00-c20ccccccecccscccvcvcsees 210 tons. $157,000 
Casings and trunks,...... see» 45 tons, 30,000 
Small trunks and ducts . 32tons, 21,000 
Hammock berthing..... 14 tons, 9,000 
Metal ceilings 6 tons. 4,000 
Total in hull work,......0.0-s005 + 307 tons, $221,000 
For Hull Fittings. 

Ventilation system, ducts, pipes, cowls 
OMG BEN ™S...000ccccecccceesevceee 20 tons. $8,000 
Metal doors...... oc vccvescces sees eesese 18 tons. 6,000 
BRASGRES,...ccccccscccescccccccces sevces " tons, 4,000 
Tor © ports and coaling ports,..... tons. 2,000 
Moth! ladgere nd QrAtings........+0+5 8 tons. 1,000 
Masts and SPOFs........sccscccceceeeees 14 tons. 7,000 
Total for hull fittings ............ 71 tons. $ 28,000 
Total for hull work ,,,.......s00008 807 tons. 221,000 
a Ct 878 tons. $:49,000 


Thus, at the present state of manufacture and with pres- 
ent means of preservation, there could be realized with 
safety on a vessel of 9,000 tons a saving of about 380 tons 
with an additional expenditure of about $250,000, or an 
economy of about 4\/ per cent. of the total weight of vessel 
with about 8}¢ per cent. entailed increase of cost. The rela- 
tive advantage is most marked in the case of hull fittings, 
where the saving of weight is about 14 per cent. of total 
weight of bull fittings, and the entailed increase of cost is 
only about 8}; per cent. of total cost of hull fittings 

Second, where aluminum can be used with advantage as 
soon as experiment finds an efficient coating against corro- 
sion, as follows: 

For Hull Work. 
Case of 9.000 ton Vessel 





7 in sparenee. 
Shell plating. eight. 0 Cost. 
Bottom plating of small vessels..,........0.+.+. 
Bottom plating of large vessels when sheathed 200 tons. $90,000 
Topside plating of small vessels.............+-++ 
Topside plating of large vessels when not associ- 
ated with armor or armored spaces occupied 
in battle......,.. eo sevevecvceseveces evecceee eee 
Framing. 
and topside framing for small vessels. . 
Bottom framing except ouier angles of trans- 
verse frames and longitudinals in double bot- 
tom and topside framing for large vessels..100 tons. 78,000 
Inner bot'om piating............. ecerecvesesece 80 tons. 16,000 
ing and beams....... seer ceeesceeees 00 LODB, 165,.00 
Total for bull work for sheathed vessel. . .565 $249,000 
Total for bull work for upshe -thed vessel 365 259,000 
For Hull Fittings. 
Dead lights, air ports and deck light frames and 
CABINS. 0006 cooscrccsvecvesss oe - +) tOeeececees 15 tons $ 000 
Total for bull work.,........++ +». 865 tons, 259,000 
Total... .cccvccecssersere 380 $259,000 


Thus, as soon as an efficient preservative coat is found, a 


further field will be opened up where with a 9,000-ton vessel 
an additional saving of 380 tons could be realized by ‘an in- 
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crease of cost of about $510,000, or a saving of about 8}; per 
cent. of total weight and an increase of about 8% per cent. 
of total cost. 

When thus occupying its whole legitimate field in hull 
construction, the use of aluminum would realize, in a 9,000- 
ton vessel, a saving of weight of about 760 tons with an en- 
tailed increase of cost of about $510,000, or a saving of about 
8¢ per cent. of total weight with an increase of about 17 
per cent. of total cost. 

It should be recalled that the above results apply toa 
vessel of war, and for the present purpose it will suffice to 
— out that for a merchant vessel, where conditions of 
— are not taken account of, the application would be 
arger. 


* * * * * om * 7 


G,—SUMMATION—CONCLUSIONS. 
The above comparisons lead to the following results: 
Comparison for Strength and Weight. 


1, In simple tension, aluminum, which is about one-third 
as heavy as steel, has about two-thirds of the ultimate and 
about fourteen. fifteenths of the elastic resistance. 

I aon ple compression and shearing the ratios are slightly 
smaller. 

2. In bending, aluminum bars of square section having the 
same weight as steel give about 29 times the ultimate 
strength and about 45 times the elastic moment of resist- 
ance, and are about 8 times as stiff. 

Aluminum plates of equal weight give about 5.1 times the 
ultimate and about 78 times the elastic moment of resist- 
ance, and are about 9 times as stiff. 

Aluminum shapes of proportioned dimensions of equal 
weight give for! beams about 2.9 times the ultimate and 
about 45 times the elastic moment and about 3.1 times 
the stiffness, and for angles about 2.4 times the ultimate and 
about 3 6 times the elastic moment, and about 2.3 times the 
stiffness. 

8. In elastic elongation, aluminum gives about 2.8 times 
the elongation of steel with a modulus of elasticity of about 
one-third of steel. For elongation beyond the elastic limit, 
aluminum is incomparably below steel, the ratio being 
smaller as the length increases. 

The dynamic resistance of aluminum in tension within 
the elastic limit is, therefore, about 2.6 times the resistance 
of steel per unit of cross section, and is about 7.8 times the 
resistance for equal weight. 

Beyond the elastic limit the dynamic resistance of alumi- 
num cannot be compared with the resistance of steel. 


Comparison for Cost. 


1. To realize the same resistance, plate work in aluminum 
costs, in general, about 2.8 times as much as steel in hull 
work, and about 12 times as much in hull fittings; 
angle work and work in other shapes cost, in general, about 
5 times as much in hull work and about 1.7 times as much 
in hull fittings. 

Cast fittings in aluminum cost about 1.5 times as much as 
in steel, and about the same as in brass. 

In all of these cases the weight for aluminum construction 
is less than half the weight for steel, and about one-third the 
weight for brass. 

2. The cost of maintenance and care is at present substan- 
tially greater for aluminum construction than for steel con- 
struction, and increases in proportion to the exposure to 
corrosion, which becomes exaggerated where conditions 
favor galvanic action. 

8. The length of life of aluminum construction under 
favorable conditions must be regarded at present as substan- 
tially shorter than the length of life of steel construction, on 
account of pronounced tendency to corrosion. This tendency 
has been found to be due in most part to galvanic action, 
largely caused by the alloy or impurities in the metal, an 
alloy being necessary to realize good results of strength. Of 
the alloys tried, the copper alloy has given the worst results 
for corrosion. 

As yet a suitable protecting coating has not been found, 
and the field is calling for further scientific experiment. 

The cases of the employ of aluminum have been unfortu- 
nate in results of corrosion, but they have been incomplete, 
and the conditions, upon examination, have been found to 
have been extremely severe. 

With a properly chosen alloy, like the nickel alloy, and 
with proper care, aluminum can be safely used where there 
is not direct exposure to salt water and spray, and the fur- 
ther extent of the advantageous use to fields where the ex- 
posure is not specially severe is only held back by the lack of 
an efficient protective coating. 


Applications. 


The results of the comparisons for strength and weight 
and for cost lead to the conclusion that at present aluminum 
is adapted for use in hull work for bulkheads. casings and 
trunks, small trunks and ducts, hammock berthing and 
metal ceiling, and for use in hull fittings for parts of ventila- 
tion system, for metal doors, hatches, torpedo ports and 
coaling ports, metal ladders and gratings, masts and spars; 
this adoption in the case of a 9,000-ton vessel, realizing a 
saving in weight of about 380 tons at an increase of cost of 
about $250,000. 

The same results lead to the conclusion that as soon as an 
eflicient coating is found, aluminum will be further adapted 
for the bottom plating of sheathed vessels, for the bottom 
and topside plating of small vessels, part of the topside 
plating of large vessels, for bottom and topside framing of 
small vessels, for 7 framing of large vessels, for the 
bottom Suman of large vessels, except outer paemee in 
double bottom, for inner bottom plating, and deck plating 
and for dead light, air port and deck light frames an 
casings, realizing by this adoption in a 9,000 ton vessel a 
saving in weight of about 380 tons at an increase of cost of 
about $260,000, 

It is to be remarked that in the above applications it is 
assumed that galvanic action does not set in from the con- 
tact of aluminum and steel, an assumption apparently jus- 
tified by experience thus tar; but in course of time it is 
largely probable that appreciable action would set in, if 
some leenlating provision were not made in the joints be- 
tween the two metals. It is not believed, however, that 
such insulation provision would be impracticable. 

It may be recalled also, as stated in the outset, that per- 
tormances and homogeneity of aluminum as taken are some- 
what ahead of the present stage of manufacture, and that 
the applications have been extended to dimensions and scant- 
lings not yet commercially turned out. 

eceorse, it should not be overlooked that the element of 
cost in the maintenance and care of aluminum construction 
and the length of life are not well determined and are diffi- 
cult to evaluate on account of the limited experience. 

The results arrived at are thus to be taken in connection 
with the limitations necessarily imposed by the fact of the 
field being essentially new. 

In summation, and in conclusion, aluminum has incon- 
testable virtues as a structural material. Its great elastic 
genenies and resistance within the elastic limit places it 

far ahead of steel for resisting usual, well determined and 
repeated dynamic forces, while its great comparative light- 
ness marks it for marine construction. On the other hand 
it has serious defects. An excessively low elongation beyond 
the elastic limit unfits it entirely for use where liable to be 
subjected to violent and unknown dynamic forces; tempera- 
tures beyond aes undermine its physical properties; 
while, notwithstanding au innate superior resistance when 
pure to the attack of corroding agents, the high position on 


the electro-chemical scale causing excessive tendency to gal- 
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vanic action, places a severe obstacle in the way of adoption 
where ex to salt water and spray, paetenlay in the 
case of alloys, in which form alone the metal exhibits its 
best physical properties. This last serious defect, however, 
must be considered as subject to constant amelioration with 
increase of knowledge and experiment in precautions and 
— perfection in manufacture. 

hus, while this new metal has an important field in ma- 
rive construction, an important field now ready for occupa- 
tion, and additional fields awaiting only the improve- 
ment in conditions for resisting galvanic action, these fields 
are essentially limited, and the larger domains are shut out 
by impassable barriers. 

The early optimist who inferred all virtues from a single 
virtue, and the later reactionist who pronounced general un- 
fitness from a few partial trials, were both wide of the mark. 
The metal is not utopian, but it has, nevertheless, beyond 
question, an important mission for the serious marine archi- 
tect, who is only waiting further improvement in manufac- 
ture and reduction in cost and further amelioration in con- 
ditions of corrosion. 

For the naval architect of our own country, for our coun- 
7 itself, the question has a special significance. 

he maintenance of a strong commissioned naval force 
must be our country’s policy for taking its destined part of 
international greatness in regulating the common affairs of 
the panes, but our position and the spirit of the nation 
mark our naval policy specially for a great force kept 
economically in reserve, commissioned only periodically for 
drill purposes. 

In @ state of reserve the conditions of corrosion are greatly 
ameliorated. The vessels seek and lie in fresh water; the 
torpedo-boats and small boats, which do not seek fresh water, 
are hauled up under sheds. Under these conditions the 
great obstacle of corrosion is largely removed from alumi- 
num’s path. Indeed, aluminum appears to be superior to 
steel in the resistance to the corroding effects of atmospheric 
exposure and of fresh water. 

‘The question becomes more significant where account is 
taken of the great natural facilities and possibilities of our 
coast line for fresh water basins of large expanse for taking 
vessels of all sizes. It takes ona still more significant aspect 
when it is recognized that nature in the inland routes along 
the coast has marked small craft as our great second line of 
defense; while, in the inland waters of great rivers and great 
lakes in communication with the sea, she has provided im- 
measurable possibilities for the construction and mainten- 
ance of these craft. 

Torpedo. boats which are thus marked for a great natural 
economical branch of national defense form now the least 
developed arm of our navy. 

There therefore lies ahead, inevitably, a vast programme 
of torpedo-boat construction, for which every advantage of 
materials of construction shuuld Le earnestly sought. For- 
tunately for the nation, this branch of defense admits of 
rapid growth and may be expected to have large expansion 
in the near future. Indeed, the time is not far distant when, 
with treaty restrictions abrogated, we shall see on the Great 
Lakes, vast flotillas of torpedo-boats lying for most of the 
year in economical reserve, free from corrosion. Periodic- 
ally, they will be commissioned for drill purposes, and from 
time to time will sally forth to the seaboard for mobiliza- 
tion and exercise in the operations of coast defense. 

We would realize thus, ata minimum cost and a mini- 
mum turning away of the nation’s energies from the chan- 
nels of production, a great power, tranquil in time of peace 
and good-will, irresistible for defense in time of war. 


[CONCLUSION, ] 


Mr. Brand’s Challenge. 
From the Yachting World, Nov. 6. 


MATTERS in connection with Mr. J. Arthur Brand’s chal- 
lenge for the Seawanhaka C. Y, C. challenge cup continue to 
rogress, but slowly. On Friday Mr. Brand received a cable 
rom his agent, Mr. Sturdee, to the effect that if a race was 
wanted the necessary backing of the challenge by the 
Minima Y. C. would have to be sent immediately. Mr. 
Brand at once placed himself in communication with the 
Minima Y. C., and Admiral Hallowes has been requested to 
call a meeting of the committee to consider the matter. 
Since receiving the cable Mr. Brand has had a letter from 
Mr. Sturdee, informing him that he (Mr. Sturdee) had abso- 
lutely promised the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. that a British 
boat will be sent over, provided all the arrangements fora 
contest are satisfactory. Mr. Brand is still waiting an 
official communication from the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., 
giving the full conditions for the proposed meeting. 


The 25ft. Knockabouts. 


THE second meeting of the Long Island Sound yachtsmen 
interested in the new 25ft. knockabout class was held on 
Nov. ll at the Grand Union Hotel. The weather was vei 
bad, but a number of yachtsmen turned out, including B. B. 
Crowninshield, of Boston, who was present by uest of the 
committee. Mr. Crowninshield’s design, which was the 
choice of the first meeting, was finally accepted with some 
modifications, the freeboard, displacement and sail area 
being increased and a bowsprit added. The centerboard 
will be of wood, It is probable that some twenty of the 
yachts will be built. 





The Seawanhaka One-Design Class. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Costas, W. B. Stearns, of 
Marblehead, we are enabled to publish the accom 
designs of the new 2Ift. l.w.1. knockabouts ordered for the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. Twenty-five of these little 
yachts are now under way at Mr. Stearns’ yard, The inte- 
rior plans and further particulars will follow next week. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


ON Saturday, Nov. 27, the annual meeting of the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes will be held at Detroit. 
On the following Saturday the annual mee of the Lake 
Y. R. A. of Lake Ontario will be held at Hamilton. 


Yampa, schr., R. 8. Palmer, from Maderia for New York, 
put into St, Thomas on Nov. 5 with foresail carried awa 


y, 
sailing again on Nov. 9after making repairs. The yacht had 
medion long passage, but all eae board. . 


is re 


It rted, on the authority of the Field, that Valkyrie 
ILL. will 


fitted out for the Mediterranean races by her 
owners. 


A regular meeting of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. was held 
on Nov. 9, with Rear-Com. Van Liew in the chair, in the ab- 
sence of Com. Rouse, who has been seriously ill for some 
weeks. The trustees reported the election of fifty-nine mem- 
bers, tilling the limit of membership. The race commit- 
tee repo that the contracts had been made with W. B. 
Stearns, of Marblehead, for twenty-five of the new knock- 
abouts. The committee also reported that it had challenged 
for the Seawanbaka cup, and the club, by unanimous vote, 
endorsed the challenge. The Twenty-second street club 
house is now open for the winter, and mess dinners, lectures 
and entertainments will goon as usual, Golf links are now 


being laid out at Center d, for use next season, 
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A. C. A. Membership. 


Asrumasons for membership may be made to the purser 
of the division in which the applicant resides on blanks fur- 


ed by purser, the applicant becoming a member provided 
noo ion be niade within fourteen days after his name 
has been officially published in the FoREsT AND STREAM. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Name. Residence. 


Ernest G. Budington...Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 
(This name was incorrectly reported last week. } 


Bifle Bange and Gallery 


Sportsmen’s Exposition Tournament. 


One of the principal features at the fourth annual Sportsmen’s Ex- 
— and Bicycle Show, to be held at Madison Square Garden, 
an. 13 to 22, will be the second annual grand championsbip rifle 
tournament. Thre will be in the programme of events an individual 
championship match, open to all, 10)yds , off-hand, at a 25-ring tar 
get, distance 100ft, Entrance fee for this test is $5, which will include 
a seanon ticket of admission to the Exposition First prize, cham- 
pionship trophy and $.0, The other twelve prizes will divide $110. A 
centinuous match, open to all, distance 100ft., off-hand, at a 25-ring 
target. ¥ntrance fee for ticket of three shots, 50 cents. First prize, 
$50; $140 divided in other prizes. There will be a target of honor, 
open to all, and a bullseye target, open toall. Full money prizes and 
premiums will be given. The target of honor will have $100 in cash 

zes The rules governing are as follows: 

4 shot must cut the ring to count 

All targets will be counted and entered by the official scorer, and 
will be returned to the shooter in case there is no dispute. The referee 
committee will decide all matters pertaining to doubtful scores. Any 
sights except telescopes allowed. 

All questions in dispute not covered by these fules will be decided 
by the referee commitiee 

(Note.— Messrs. Zettler Bros will have charge of the ranges, and 
will furnish rifles and suitable ammunition free to all competitors 
All kinds of .22 rim-fire ammunition will be on hand.) 

The officials in charge are: 

Tournament Committee: H. D. Muller, chairman; G. Zimmermann, 
C. G Zettler. 

Edward Banks. Secretary, Forest and Stream Publishing Co , 316 
Broadway, New York city 

Referee Committee: G. Zimmermarn, chairman; J. Tholks, C G. 
Zettler, R. Busse. 

Honorary Committee: Capt. F. Ehlen, Cant. J. Radloff, President 
B, Walther, President Barker, Capt. G Krauss, Capt, H. Mablen- 
brock, Capt. R. W. Dewey, Capt. . V. Weber, Capt. A. W, Lemke, 
President 0. Uehlein, Capt. J. Fackiamm, Capt, 1. Martin, Capt. L. 
Dohling, Capt. E, Tietj+, Capt. D. Meersse, A. C Gould, Capt J. 
Ringler, Capt. F. Kleppsa:iel, Capt. T Wolters, Capt. H. Erxmeyer, 
Uapt. 0. Basse, 











A Remarkable Score. 


Our correspondent at Fredericton, N. B., Mr. Frank H. Risteen, 
under date of Nov. 8, writes: 

The innocent amusement known as record-breaking which has 
raged with such epidemic violence for the past five years in the 
United States, insomuch that no man could feel safe on going to bed 
at night that bis record would not be broken in the morning, has 
never been a popular pastime in Canada. Her if a man does a fast 
mile on a bicycle down bill with a cyclone at his back and a locomo- 
tive in front he does not claim to be the champion of the universe, 
If he performs the juvenile feat of shooting a few bull partridges in 
the head with a rifle he does not think it necessary to proclaim bis 
achievement in the sporting papers. If he catchesa big trout he 
does not rush to the photographer in search of immortality, Hence 
it now and then happens that a really notable and remarkable feat 
is performed which deserves to be placed on record, but which floats 
away with the smoke of things and is soon lost forever. 

There is one such achievement, performed by a very modest man, 
who went on with bis work next day as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred, that I would like to rescue from oblivion, On 
Aug. 28 last, at the Fredericton rifie range, Mr. Roderick T. Mack, of 
this city, put up a score which I am inclined to think, taking all the 
conditions into account, bas never been beaten on theearth, The 
distance was 200yds,, the rifle an open sighted military Martini with a 
7lb. trigger pull; the position kneeling; the target was of regulation 
size, 8in, bullseye, counting 5; 4in. ouside of that the inner circle 
counting 4; din, outside of that the magpie circle counting 3; the re- 
mainder of the target comprising the outer and counting 2 points 
The shooting was performed in the presence of many members of the 
Fredericton Rifle Club, and so electrified were the markers ip the 
butts that when Mr. Mack stopped shooting they rushed out of the 
butts and cheered the marksman. Mr. Mack fired 20 shots and made 
the marvelous total of 98 out of a possible 100, as follows: 

§655555545555555555 5 4—98 


Stevens’s Wind Gauge Vernier Sight. 


Tue J. Stevens Arms Co., of Chicopee, Vass., has gotten out some- 
thing uew in the way of a wind gauge vernier sight. The new sight 
presents a neater appearance than the ordinary mid-range vernier, 
the thumbscrew at the top having been done away with and the leaf 
otherwise shortened. Elevation is secured by the rotating knurled 
thimble in the center of the leaf under the eye cup, while windage is 
obtained by means. of the thumbscrew on the right side of the eye 





cup. The eye cup is of course first loosened, and then the side 
motion is obtained by use of the thumb screw. This side motion 
amounts to in, either way if desired. 

With the wind gauge on the vernier a lower base on the muzzle 
sight is rendered possible, This lowering of the base on the muzzle 
sight permits also the shortening of the vernier. Another advantage 
in having the wing gauge on the vernier is that the danger of adjust- 
ing a muzzle wind gauge on a loaded rifle is done away with. [he 
vernier wind gauge sight is also made with a combination eye cup, 
which permits of several changes in the size of tbe aperwure. At 
present it is manufactured for the Stevens Ideal rifles only. 








Grag- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 








If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


\|FIXTURES. 


Nov, 23-25.—Sr. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the St. Louis Trap- 
Shooters’ League. First two days, targets; last day, live birds, $1v0 
= see oN. YThankegiving tournament of the Pawl 

ov. %.—Paw.ina, N. Y.— of the Pawl- 
ing Gun Club, , 


Nov, %.—Burrato, N Y.—Thanksgiving Day tournament of the 
Bison Gun Club. Sweepstakes and merchandise events. ©, H. Wer- 
lin, See’y, 1634 Broadway. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dec. 6-11.—Warson's Park, Chicago, Ill.— Dec. 6—Heikes-Grimm 
match for the Cast-Iron badge Dec, 7—Elliott- Gilbert match fer the 
Kansas City Star cup. Dec 8—Sweepstakes, open to all. Dec. 9— 
Elliott.Gilbert match for the Du Pont trophy. Dec. 10-11—The Kan- 
sas City-Chicago team race, 

Dec, 8-10,—InDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Tournament of the. Limited Gun 
Club. First day, sparrows; last two days, pigeons, Dec. 10, Grand 
Central handicap, Piseons, $25, birds extra, Entries close Nov. 30, 
with a forfeit of $10; post entries, $30. Handicaps, 2% to 8%yds, 
Roval Robinson. Sec'y 

Dec. 16-17.—CHARLESTON, 8S © —Tournament under the auspices of 
tie Charleston and Palmetto Gun Clubs, Targets. Purses divided 
Rose system—four moneys, $200 added. G. H. Peterman, Sec’y. 


1898. 


Jan. 18-0.—Hamiuron, Oot,—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write secretary, H. 
Graham, American Hotel. Hamilton, Ont , Can, 

March 22-24 —E kwoop Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s sixth anoua) Grand American Handicap, 2% birds, $25, birds 
extra; $1,000 guaranteed to the three high guns; al) surplus added. 

March 29-April 1.—Reapine, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Penn- 
svivania State Sportsmen's Association, mnnder the auspices of the 
Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they paren to have printed. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York. 5 





In Chicago trap-ehooting is booming; at least we judge so from the 
reports of the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League's doings we have 
published monthly durirg the past season. In Philadelphia, the Phil- 
aielphia Trap-Shooters’ League is @ husky fellow, an organization 
that can draw out ten teams to shoot at targets in a perfect gale, 
Yet here in New York and the suburbs, we have not a single organ- 
ization left, The New Jersey ‘rap Shooters’ League died suddenly 
about eighteen months ago. Then came the Amateur Trap Shooters 
League, of New Jersey. That promised well, but six months was all 
that it could stand far as we know, it lacks pretty nearly every 
officer Mr. EB. A, Jackson, secretary of the Bergen County Gun Club, 
the club that was fairly entitled to first honors in the league race, bas 
tried to find out how things are going with the organization, prior to 
his departure for the Klondike next spring. He tells us, however, 
that he has not received any reply to a circular jetter he sent to each 
of the clubs forming the league, although the letter was mailed 
reveral months ago, and not one has been returned unopened, Can- 
not Vice-President G, H. Piercy and Secretary Thomas Bell g-t to- 
gether and call a meeting, so that decks may be cleared for action 
Py more? We need a good live trap shooters’ league around here 

ust new. 


Chicago is fully alive to the important shooting events that are to 
take place at Watson's Park, Dec. 6-11, Sheis making preoarations 
for that week in a style that warrants the belief that the Kansas City 
crowd will find nothing lacking in the warmth of the greeting it will 
receive nor in the hospitality accorded it. It is gums to be a rreat 
week, and its promoters dexerve every credit for bringing it about. 
In this city far more than a passing interest is being taken in the big 
events of the week; the greatest interest. perhap:, being sho vn in 
the outcome of the Heikes-Grimm match, Heikes being practically an 
uptried man in live bird matcb-shooting circles Everybody, however, 
puts it down for a settled thing that Charlie Grimm is up against no 
sortof aneasy game The one wish seems to be that the Chicago 
spor/amen may be favored with the best of weather and the best of 
birds during the whole week. The weather, of course, is under nobody's 
control; but Watson can be trusted when the quality of the birds to 
be furnished is under consideration; he doesn’t seem to care a pin 
how many dead birds he can gather and sell to the market; his idea 
is to turnish birds that will make @ man shoot straight and quickly 
to stop them within bounds. 


The programme for the Carleton, Mich,, Gun Club’s tournament’, 
Nov. 1/-18, shows very plainly that much energy has been devoted to 
gettting it up, and to making the shoot a success, A long list of 
merchandise prizes speaks for itself, and tells, better than words can, 
the time and labor expended in the interests of the club and its shot, 
Before this issue is on the bookstands in tre East the tournament will 
have started, so nothing that we can doin the way of reviewing the 
programme can be of any assistance to thecilub. It is worth while 
noting. however, that a shooter can enter for sweeps or for merchan- 
dise only. In the sweep: targets are charged for at the rate of 2 
cents eech, but when a man enters for merchandise, he pays at the 
rate of 3 cents per target, One-fourth of a cent will be deducted for 
every target thrown, such sum going to form an average fund, to 
go to the five bigh gnns at the end of each day, All purses are to be 
divided under the Rose system, 


The almost absolute dearth just now of real live trap news speaks 
most eloquently of the stronger charms of field and brush shooting. 
A man won't go down to the traps and blaze away at bluerocks, or 
even at live birds. when he can get away into the fields or woods and 
try what he and his dog can do on grouse, quail, woodcock, or the 
humble but agile cotton-tail And when a man brings home a couple 
of grouse, two or three quail, etc., there’s something tangible to show 
to his friends and relatives. A score of 1s and 0s in Forgst anp 
Stream does not convey very much to the aoe 4 But a bird! That's 
something they can understand. Hence we all go after birds when 
we act the chance, And if we don’t shoot a bird, we—well, we get it 
somehow. 


We have always liked the Novelty rule system of shooting targets 
and have often suggested to the Interstate Association that it should 
recommend its adoption to some of the clubs who give tournaments 
under the auspices of that Association. The “eight unknown traps,”’ 
with a handicap by distance, would go a long way toward making 
shooting at targets more interesting and less mechanical. Of course 
there is a slight additional expenee to the club giving the shvot to 
have three ex ra traps to look after and provide for; but ”e think the 
club would gain in the additional number of entries it would draw to 
its shoot, We may be wrong, but we believe in novelty in trap-shoot- 
ing, and in the Novelty rule in particular. 


Jobn Wright, the moving spirit of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Gun Olub. 
says that he will have the programme for the ciub’s all-day sroot, 
Dec. 13, inthe hands of the shooters by the first of the month, As 
there will not be much shooting around the city about that time, and 
as all fleld shooting will be over, save ducks, there should be a good 
attendancs at nr avenue and Enfield street, Brooklyn, on the 
above date, As sta in Drivers and Twisters last week, the main 
event will be a handicap affair, probably at 90 targets, and each man 
will know his handicap upon receipt of the programme, This idea of 
Mr. Wright's is somewhat of an experiment, but we think that it will 
be approved of by the shooters interested. 


For the next two weeks we are going to enjoy what we consider to 
be a well earned vacation. Pamlico Sound and the eastern shore of 
North Carolina will probably be able to tell something about our trip 
that modesty will prevent us from relating on ourreturn, In view 
of our absence from the office and the difficulty of reaching us by 
mail, we would urge upon all correspondents te our trap columns to 
send all such matrer addressed simply to Forest and Stream Pubiish- 
ing Company, 316 Broadway. On our return, if the camera is as 
effective as our gun is liable to be, we shall have something worth 
showing. 


An ngtere in a wholesale rubber goods house in New York had a 
close call recently. He was out shootieg op the meadows and was 
concealed in the grass Raising himself up to look around, he was 
greeted with a charge of No. 6 shot, all the charge save a siogle peilet 
striking him on the breast. That one pellet lodged in the right nhand 
side of the lower lip. The balance did him little harm The gentie- 
mao in question weighs, at a rough guess. in the neighborhood of 
220ibs., and is smooth-faced also, so it is hard to gues» what kind of 
of a bird the man who shot at bim took himfor, Anyway, it’s a 
very lucky thing that he made the common error of undershooting a 
rising bird! 

Since writing our views on the trap shooting situation we bave had 

he pleasure of reading Will Park’s ideas on the lack of interest in 
bg tournaments, displayed ‘by trap-shooters in general during tie 
season of 1897 Weare particularly glad to note that Mr. Park is of 
the same opinion that we are, viz: that the expert amateur is as 
much to be dreaded by the poneeees and the novice as is the ex- 
pert profegsional—the paid man It looks very much as if some sys- 
tem of hangicapping will have to prevail before we can hope to get 
all three classes of shooters—experts, semi-experts and novices—to 
a tend the same shoot, 


A party of shooters were talking about next year’s Grand American 
Handicap a few days ago, and the sentiment of the party was that 
the number of entries would ecli last year’s stupendous total of 


146. We entirely coincide with the above, and look for a new record 
to be established at Elkwood Park in March, 1898, 








We have received the followin 
Kansas City, Mo, Nov. 9: “Mr. F. 8. Parmelee, of Omaha, Neb , and 
I have made a match, to take place the last week in November in 
Omaha, for $100 a side. I have also, to-day, forwarded draft and chai- 
lenge to the Du Pont Powder Co.,'requesting Mr. Gilbert to defend the 
Du Pont trophy again.”’ It will be remembered that Parmelee and 
Elliott shot a 100-bird race at Omaha about one year ago, Parmelee 
winning by one bird. The match this month shotild be something 
more than a breather for the Kansas City mah. 


letter from J, A. R. El dated 


On Friday. last, Nov. 18, we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Holtiet- 
ton, late of Hackensack, N. J., but now of Chicago. Mr, Holberton 
while a resident of New Jersey, took an active interest in the work of 


the Oritani Field Club and the Bergen County Gun Club. hen we 
saw him on Friday he was so full of the big week at Watson's Park, 
Dec, 6-11. and we were so short of time, that we bad no oppor- 
tusity of finding out whether he was doing any shooting just now oF 
not. . 


Tbe Oitumwa, Ia., Gun Club will hold its fall tournament at live 
birds and targets on Nov, 24-25 This tournament is “for amateurs 
only,”’ but professionals who are barred from the money, “may 
come and take dinner with us."’ The programme each contains 
eight 15-target events, $1.50 entrance, and two 10-bi races =r 
pigeons, $5 entrarice. All purses divided 40, 30,20 and 10 per cent. 
All targets will be thrown from a magautrap, and will, therefore, be 
bluerocks. : 

It is reported (and we believe it) that Pittshure’s delegation to the 
Grand American Handicap at Elkwood Park, March 22-24, 1 will 
be larger than ever. Bill McCrickart and Old Hoss: will be 
on hand; and it is rimored that even Jim Crow may desert his prac- 
tice for a coupleof days and come East to take in the greatest live 
bird event of the year. And, by the way, it’s getting about time that 
Eastern shooters saw Jim Crow again. r 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. has requested us to mention 
that it will send one of its new 148- page ca'alogue free of cost to any- 
body writing for the same. The catalogue coptains a descri of 
all the firm’s new goods, and also an outline of its synem mand- 
facture, There isalso a detailed description of the different teste 
and inspections to which Winchester guns are subjected before being 
placed on the market. 


Miss Annie Oakley, or rather Mrs Frank Butier, and her husband, 
Frank Butler, have returned for the winter to their home in Nutley, 
N J. We met Mr. Butler the other day, and had a talk with him. 
is full of the quail shooting and wild turkey hunting they had 
down South; and from all accounts the quail suff considera’ 
owing to the quickness and accuracy with which Miss Oakley handied 
her featherweights. 


Ferd Van Dyke, who was to have gone South with us this Wek, is 
at present detained in New York on business, He will shortly take a 
trip into the country—away from the treacherous climate of the At- 
lantic Coast—and enjoy a thoroughly-deserved rest while plugging 
away at game, both furred and feathered. It is no trick for anyone 
to guess what Ferd’s guns and ammunition will be! 


Tom Keller, Jake Blendermann and Captain Cramer, the latter 
well known to sportsmen around Norfolk, Va., took a hunt on Nov. 
10 on Mr. Blendermann’s property in south Jers*y. A good crop of 
rabbits was reaped as aresult of the trip; not a single one, we are 
told, being bagged by any o her means than the legitimate ones of 
the powder, shot, gun and hounds of the party. 

Neaf Apgar writes us from Pine Pvint, Oranze Lake, near New- 
burgh, N. Y., that there has been some excellent shooting around his 
place; and adds that there's plenty of game there if anybody wants 
to loox for it. He has scored a good number of woodoock, partridges 
(ruffed grouse), and ducks this season, 


There is every prospect of a series of three-cornered tearn races 
between the Freehold, N J., Gun Club, the Brunswick Gun Olub, of 
New Brunswick, N. J, andthe Endeavor Gun (lub, of Ji City 
The project is under consideration, and the first maton will very 
probably be shot in the near future. 


From outside sources we learn that both Memphis and Knoxville 
are considering what they can do in the trap-shoo'ing line next year, 
Perhaps one or other, or both, of these enterprising clubs may evolve 
some plan that may do much to resuscitate large attendances at tour- 
paments. 


©, W. McPeek, a member of the Endeavor Gun Club, of Jersey 
~~ N. J., was @ passenger on “the milk” on the N, Y., Susquehanna 
& Western, Thursday morning last. He was after raboits and bagged 
nine, although it rained hard nearly all day. 


John J, Hallowell, alias U M. C,, Jr., was in the city the latter end 
of Jast week, and was looking none the worse for his ex io 
Rochester, N. Y , two weeks ago, when be came in with a fog 
bank and a sand bank at one and the same time, 


Paul R Litzke will represent Forest anp Stream at the tournament 
of the 8t. Louis Trap Shooters’ League, Nov, 24-25, From what we 
can learn trap-sheoting is on the boom in St, Louis, and the outleok 
for @ goud shoot on the above dates ts decidedly promising. 


The Montpelier, Vt., boys are going to have a little shoot of the in- 
vitation order on Thanksgiving Day, Nov,¥5. It will be a gathering 
of the loca) boys, but will be none the less pleasant for all that, 


Charlie Grimm has accepted Rolla Heikes’s challenge for the Cast- 
Iron badge, and the match will take place, as stated in our last issue, 
on Dec. 6, at Watson's Park, Uhicago. 


ne coven and leet abo oor Bo Reavention cup will in all prob- 
ability take place nesday, Dec. 8, on the grounds of the Bergen 
County Gun Club, Hackensack, NJ. . 

Pau! Litake, in his notes about the coming tournament at St. Louis, 
aes that the St. Louis men talk of a $5,000 added tournament next 
spring. 


Nov. 15. Epwarp Banks, 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
UNKNOWN GUN CLUB, 


Nov, 1t.—The Unknown Gun Club, of Brooklyn, held ita 
monthly shoot at Dexter Park this afternoon, Eleven mem put 
in an appearance and took part in the club shoot at 7 live birds per 
map, handicap rise. E. A. Vroome (29) and Dr. Schwartz (88) were 
the only shooters to make clean scores, The weather was most ua- 
favorable for shooting of any description. Below are the scores: 

Dr Schwartz (28),,......1111122—7 W Skidmore (26),,,,,,,,2088002 
--1111111-7 De Moore 2) aNO1o me 
+-2112101—6 BK Smith (85), ,.......0+..0101012—4 
7 petling £00). 0+ ceeeres I tIOIe—6 bed ne 28). +++ +0000 OROQBO—4 

ne ) seveeeveeeeOl¥1101— CO Selig (87), 600040006 800L010—8 
JB Voorhies (29)... .600+-10102128-—5 






aves 2 birds yy Dr. Sch 8, V 
No. 8 birds, a yds: Dr. Schwartz oorhies 8m 
Koebel 2, Sands 2, Dr, More 0, Seltg 0. . 5 eee, 


ann d same; Schwartz 3, Voorhies 3, Smith 2, Sands 2, Moore 0, 
ig 0. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


Nov 18,—The Brooklyn Guo Club held its regular monthly shoot 
this afternoon on its grounds, Liberty avenue and Enfield street, The 
wind blew a perfect gale from the northwest, and it was a regular 
guessing match when it came to shooting bi ,erocks from the magau- 
trap. The scores in the club shoot, given below io detail, tell the 
story very well. After the club shoot had been d 
Jobn Wright produced a specimen of Thurman’s new jack- 
eta and put it up for competition under the following conditions: 10 
targets, $1, handicap allowances. The jacket was won by Banks from 
scratch, with 9 out of 10, Greiff, another scratch man, scored 8, Hal- 
Jowell, also from scratcn, making 7, The other entries were: J. H. 


of; 


Swan (14), Platt Adams (16) and Jobn Wright (17). 
Scores in the club snoot were as below, no one shooting off his 
handicap, not being able to tie or beat Grerff. wance 


» Who had an 
of 4 extra targets to shoot at, but who didn’t need them: 
G E Greif (4), ,,,.11010011110011100111010111011011101101111100101011—83 
E Banks (0).,..,,.1000111 100010001 9010101 100010011011 100011001100101—z3 
J J Hallowell (2), .0.001001010010 01€00010001011100110010111101000011—21 
J H Swan (9)...,,.011010001101010101010.0000100001100.01011001101910—21 
J 8 Wright (15), , ..01010000100010010100001010010100001. 010010001001 100—15 
P Adams (10), ... .10100000010000100100000100000000000001 110000000011 —11 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB, 


Nov. 18—The semi-mon‘hly live-bird shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Ulub was held ubis afternoon at Woodlawn, L.I There was a 
high wind tnat made tne birds, which were a fine lot, very hard to 
hit, and also made things interesting forthe man at the score, C. 
Furgueson won io Class A, F. A, Thompson winning in Class B after 
shooting off a tie. Scores follow: 

















Club Shoot. Tie. No. 1, No 2, 
C Fergueson (A). 2204200822 -7 0220-8 2220-4 
BWiet—4  21220—4 
0012021202—6 2122-5 = BaI—5 
-1202020e1—6 Rw 22-4 
8 114012200-6 20100-2 10021-3  20100—-2 
DC Bennett (B},.....++,.02200202—5 .,,,, seeee 
Nos, 1 and % were 5-bird sweeps, G. E, Poon, Sec’y 


420 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Nov, 90, 160%. 





The Situation in the Trap-Shooting World. 
A YEAR OF SMALL TOURNAMENTS. 


Tux year of 1897 will go down on the pages of trap-shooting his- 
tory, when such a work is written, as a year of tournaments. 
With the exception of a few shoots, and tate shoots at that. we can 
recall no tournament where more than added money was rd 
up. In years, for instance in 18%, there were several $1, 
aided eeu but in 1897 **the circuit” must be marked as non-ex- 
istent 


There is some reason for this sudden change in the plans of tourna- 
ment giving. A few years ago large added money tournaments were 
unknown. came the venture of the Knoxville Gun Club in this 
line. That started the ball, and other clubs anc some manufacturers 
followed ite example Such tournaments were mammoth affairs, 
viewed in the light of the tournaments of 1807. It was not uncom- 
mon for :he firat even. on the first day of these large added money 
tourpaments to have 100 or more entries, even if some of the en- 
tries bad to be drummed up from among the help and the lookers on. 

This year the maximum amount of added money at any tourna- 
mond that we have attended bas been $500; and we don't believe the 
club that added that amount of ready cash came out anything like 
even with the game. Asa matter of fact, we don't believe that any 
cluo can afford tw add more than $150 a day and hope to come out 
even. As we look atit,.hetime wnen aciub could and did make 
money is gone by. Toere are too many experts, amateur as well as 
professional; and under the old system of dividing purses this class 

ali the money, or at least wor 95 per cent. of the total purse, 
The semi expert, tnat is, the 85 per cent. man, bas no chance in 
reality, although in theory he has about a 100 to 1 chance of getting 
third alone once in a while. But he is a sure, loser on a tour- 
pnament, and it is expensive for any one who is not pia for attend- 
ing shoots to go to work and shoot shots or 80 a dey. 


IT COSTS MONEY TO SHOOT THROUGH A TOURNAMENT. 


It costs money to shoot through a tournament, aad even the expert 
amateur bas to shoot a hot gait to come out even, and have his “fun” 
for nothing. Sup the tournament is an affair of two days. The 
me calls for 175 targets at $17.50 entrance each day; total 
cost of entrance for the two days is $3i. Then there are 450 shells, or 
600; put them at the low figure of $25 per 1,0.0; there's 
$12.50 for shells. Hotel bill for two aays, including lunch at 

ete (the latter a large item !); $10 will about cover that bill. 

bis railroad fare costs another $10, a low re very often, 

and the total foots up to $42 50. Of course, everything drawn out,by 

the eemi-expert as his share of the purses reduces the above figures 

by justso much. bu: what is that sharey When we have subtracted 

$12.50, the remainder won't be so so very much less than 
the original sum. 

There is no question to our mind (and we have often produced fig- 
ures to prove our contention) that the losses of the semi-expert 
under the Rose system will average less thao under the old system. 

y strike a portion of @ pot alone once ina great while under 
the old system, but that chance is so slight that he is no longer 
into hanging on in the hopes of striking that lucky place. 
There was a time when experts were less numerous than they are 
now, and when a semi-expert had some show to get a good slice of a 
pot now and pass but that’s all in the sweet by-and-by now, and the 

know it. 

”" ‘or the semi-expert it’sa losing game; as a rule every event, he 
shoots in he is just so much money out of ket. Trap-shooting is 
for him a luxury, and an expensive one. hen it is all over, and the 
gemi-expert has gotten home, and has gone over his cgxh account, he 
is an ent busiast, indeed, who can look the matter squarely in the face 
and to himeelf honestly that he's bad his money's worth of fun 
out of what he has spent. 

If it’s ex! ve for the semi-expert, what must it be for the novice! 
We had draw 4 veil over that feature in the case. The novice 
is out his railroad fare, his hotel bill and the “‘et ceteras,’’ the price 

is and about the whole of his entrance money. That's the 
size of it. e can take up & programme and figure out very quickly 
what it will cost him to attend such and such a tournament. That's 
what he pays for his fun. 
NOT THE VIEW OF A PESSIMIST, 


We don't expect that our view of the case willsulteverbody. There 
may probably be some that will say it is the view of a pessimist, But 
it’s not 80. ‘e think that the sport of trap-shooting was never in a 
more thoroughly healthy ition than it isnow, New clubs are 
springing up everywhere, and more targets are thrown, more shelis 
used, and more guns and powder manufactured and sold than ever 
before in the history of the world. Some old fossils may stay at home 
and never venture out anywhere; they may take the columns of the 
sporting and look at the records of the tournaments of 1897, 
and figure them that, op account of the r attendance that 
have marked the shoots of 1897, the sport is on decline, 
it so? Ask the U. M,C. Oo., the W. R.A Co,, the F.C. & 

the Hazard, Du Pont, King, Lafiin & Rand, Austin, Gold 
and other powder companies, the Oleveland Target Co., and ail 
standard gun manufacturers, what their opinion is. We will 
@ guess that one and ali will say that, com with other 
business, they have nothing much to complain of. 
ask them whether they think that large tournaments are a 
or otherwise to their business. We must be very dull of com- 
prehension, or cannot have heard aright, if we should say that we 
bonestly believed that one of the above firms wou'd say that large 
tournaments were & benefit to them or to trap shooting. As we have 
it from what we have heard and seen, it is at snall tourna- 
ments that the greatest good results both to trap-shooting and to the 
business of the manufacturers. 

We have often heard it said by some of the manufacturers: “How 
many men were there at such and such @ tournament that dido’t get 
their shells, powder, gun or expenses given them? Not 5 per cent. 
of the shooters mt on all the days of the tournament!” And 
that's about rigbt. The sport is really too expensive for the vast 
majority to indulge in, unless they get something free to help them 
along 
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THE OLD GUARD. 


On more than one occasion this year, ‘the old guard’ has saved 
the day, We say this advisedly, because had it not been for the at- 
of the regulars, there would practically have been no shoot. 

This sound heresy, and we can imagine we hear some people 
‘gruntea Jissentient note. 


But we believe it to be a fact, 

“the old guard” of professional experts and manufactur- 
ers’ agents had not been present, would the amateurs have turned 
out in force? Yes, ow would perhaps once or twice, But how 
quickly they'd run wisely back to cover again! The expert amateur 
vould be found to be just as deadly as that bugbear the expert pro- 

he'd have ail the money, or the bulk of it, under the old 
system; the semi-expert would get his usual moiety; and the novice 
would get left, as be always doés, and always wiil until he can shoot 

the expert; or until some satisfactory system of handicap- 
ing is devised that will be of benefit to his lesser skill. As at present 
pursued, there is no system, Rose, old, Jack Rabbit, Pumphrey, or 


any other, that will enable the novice to pay his way at the trap. He 
iF paying for his experience just as the expert of to-day bas for 


past. 

There is one feature, however, in which trap shooting to-day dif- 
that of the past. To 7 novice knows that he has no 

refore he stays at home; in the past the novice wasn’t 

80 well educated ; he came out to learn, and he learned. 


THE ROSE SYSTEM, 


has been abused very roundly this season. On 
and also on the shoulders of its father, Forest anp 
Srream, have been heaped abuse of a more or less unfriendly type. 
The shoulders, however, of both the parties named are pretty broad, 
ot en at of has been done. It may be that the out- 
cry has of a boomerang in it. The very personnel of its 
assailants is such that the abuse is in wear pet. 
The system was devised to make an equitable division of the purse 
according to the merits of the scores of the shooters. It was also de- 
vised to spoil all money-making schemes, such as pooling of interests 
and for place. It spoiled those schemes, and it reduced 
winnings and Therefore it has been maligned and called bad 
better plan for dividing purses is de- 
ion tha: the Rose system is the best of 
all to date. = paen peeomeg 6 Che weap be ne coatines, and if 
such sweepstake shooting become an out and ous 
, the Rose system is the one to adopt, — 


VIEWS OF A COUPLE OF EXPERTS. 


Only & short time ago we learned of the views of a couple of ex- 
perts that were to our mind egenes & tere the Rose 
system, although those who remarks were loud in their 


wait Twas shooting with Holla Helkes, Gilbert and all 
* was shooting wit a es, rt and that 
cngteens, TS want the Rose system al! the time.” wet 
Msctgcart ute te unk srr $U0 ta a 
) over Db made 
Be bie. This year your —— by pioring 


shoote of 1897 than the Rose system, or any equitable system, could 
drive away io 100 years. 


Waat arg WE OoMING TO? 


The situation briefly reviewed is, therefore, this: The attendance 
at tourvaments bas dwindled this .ear into comparative insignifi- 
cance, The number of experts. paid and unpaid, is increasing quite 
rapicly. What is \he prospect for 18987 

rankly speaking, in the tournament line, we can see small pros- 
pects of anything big. No club can afford to give a larg amount of 
added money, unless it is belped considerably el the maoufacturers 
themselves But the manufacturers have called a halt, and refuse to 
pay more than a stipulated sum fora page advertisement in a = 
gramme now and then. How long they will keep up this form of belp 
to clubs, we cannot venture to predict. We do believe, however, 
that it will not be so very long before there is a further cut in the 
rices paid by manufacturers for notices in programmes. We have 
ney — enough straws in the air to show us which way the wind 
is blowing. 

A review of the trap columns of Forest anp Stream for the past 
season wiil show that the amount of scores printed is larger than 
ever before Our reports naturally increase with the inc ease in 
numbers of trap-shooting clubs. Clubs are springing up every where, 
and local trap-shooting was never more popular than now. It takes 
the form, though, more of inter-club shoots and team races of a 
friendly nature, than of the get-down-to-business and shoot-for the- 
stuff style that prevails at most of the tournaments of the present 
day. The $5 that it costs to shoot for an afternoon at one of these 
clubs’ grounds is more in keeping with the average pocket-book of 
to-day, than the $15 and §<0 that it costs even tne semi.expert to 
frolic at a tournament with “the old guard,” 


Western Traps. 
EUREKA MEETINGS. 


Caicaao, Iil., Nov. 18.—A meeting of the Eureka Gun Club was 
held on the evening of Nov. 11, at the Great Northern Hotel, for the 

urpose of arranging for tive-bird shooting during the winter 
months, also to attend to general business. 

A motion was passed instructing the secretary to advise with man- 
ufacturers of target traps, requesting that they number each trap 
made, to enable clubs josing traps by theft to identify the same 
when found by the number thereon, Several of the clubs whose 
grounds are located in this city have lost by theft traps stored in the 
club houses, 

The Eureka Club voted to engage in three live-bird matches with 
Garfield Gun Club during the winter. This is a part of the challenge 
accepted July 1—the three races at targets having already been shot, 
Eureka winning two out of the three. An auxiliary committee, con- 
sisting of F. P. Stannard, E. M. Steck and Charles Antoine. was ap- 
pointed to arrange handicap for the live bird contests The first club 
contest will ibly be held at Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing, 
Nov. 20, at which time it is thought the Garfield Club will shoot the 
first match with Eureka. 

A committce was appointed to arrange for the annual club meeting 
and banquet. Ladies will be invited to the banquet. 


ST( NE—VON LENGERKE. 


In the absence of Mr Mussey, who was expected to shoot a race 
with Percy Stone at Watson's, Nov. 11, a match was made up be- 
tween Percy Stone and Oswald von Lengerke at 25 live birds. A 
strong wind blew, and most of the birds were fast hustlers to the left, 
The score was: Von Lengerke 22, Stone 16. 


GARFIELD CLUB. 


Ata meeting of the Garfield Gun Club, held at the office of the 
secretary, on the evening of Nov. 11, for the purpose of arranging 
for live bird contests during the winter months, a committee was ap- 
pointed te decide handicap and arrange contests, providing medals, 
etc, The handicap will be in added birds, ranging from 1 to 4 birds. 
The committee consists of Thos. P. Hicks, Silas Palmer and Dr, Meek. 


BINGHAM AND AMBERG VS, CLARET AND PATTI. 


E. Bingham and John Amberg shot a race with John Claret and 
Patti, at Watson's Park, Zooomr Der 9, 25 live birds per man, The 
race was shot under conditions ly satisfactory even tothe win- 
ners. It was started about sundown and finished afier dark. At 
times it was impossible to see the bird unless it was light colored and 
flew so that it could be seen against the sky. Many birds were killed 
which fell out of bounds, In all probability these men will again get 

ther and shoot when the conditions are more favorable. 
‘ollowing were the scores: 
22O2IIVIV2VIwVVz 


2eVVVOZ22—23 
12110182e22221282020221 21 —22—45 
- 1022101 100102420120 202112—17 
eee eee ee 90R011200210212111 1002011—17—34 


CALUMET HEIGHTS CLOB. 


Nov, 7.—There was a fair attendance to-day at the grounds of the 
Calumet Heights Club. The reguiar medal shoot was decided, as 
also the one postponed from Oct, 31. 

In the medal shoot of Oct. 31 Booth won in class A, Norcom io class 
B, and Harian in class OC. Scores: 

LAMPhEre (A)... .ceeceeeeeeeeee reeves eeeeeedI00119110110110111011111—21 
Booth (A) ...seseseees ° «eee 2211111110101101111111101—21 
Norcom (B),...+++++ yevecceceeveeesMMMDIDIONIINIIIIIIII1111—24 
Harlan (©),...0.0+05 eececeseseestlOLLIOOIOIIONIIINIII1111—20 
Schmidt (C)..... eeeeeeeeeeeeL2212100101)1011111110111—20 
McMicnael (C)..... peveeseecceeeescesees es +OL11011001001111011001010-—-14 

In w-day’s medal contest the winners in their respective classes 
were: Claas A, Paterson; Class B, Norcom; Class CO, Harlan. Scores: 
Paterson (A)... .ccccscccccesseceeeceesvecesstIIII20011101111111111111— 22 
Lamphere (A)......00+++ eee4212901111111111111101011—22 
+ «+ +0101111011101100101011011—16 






















Booth (A), ...ssesseesceeeees ++ e1111111101011111110111010—20 
Boedker (B).....s.cseesceseeeers +» 1200101111111111101101101—19 
Norcom (B),,..seseseseeessevess +»1111101111001101101110111—19 


Harlan (C)...ccscccccececcecsvesseeees 
Schmidt (C) 


oe1111011110111111111010110—20 
- -2001011101110110111111101—18 





CUO RH OR RR eee eee Eee 





Davis (C)......ccssccceeeceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeed 1000001101111 11110001100—14 
McMichael (C). ....cccceseseeeeseeeeeee eee 1011111001101101000010100—13 

Sweeps: 

Events: 12383465 Events: 123465 

Targets: 25 25 10 16 16 Targets: 965 26 10 16 16 
Paterson,...sseeeee- 24 22... ., NOPCOM,,....5..45-5 218 8 D9 

cocece 0 SO © FER BOOT cccccccscccces 0¢ BOS ve ce 

ESE cocnccenevest BE OD. ce oe 20. TMs eiuteruccisons 06, 66 °k0 Soe 
Bohmidt,..secsceves BB oe oe oe os 

No. 8 was at 5 pairs; Nos. 4 and 5 at 15 targets, ‘snipe shooting.” 

©OOK COUNTY'S E. C, CUP, 
The challenge race for the E. OC. challenge cup of the Cook County 


League was contested for Nov. 18 on the grounds of tbe Douglas Gun 
Club, Lavigne, Ill, between Ed Bingham and W. R. Morgan. The 
race was one of interest from the start and was at 10u targeis, known 
traps and angles, The wind was from a left quar er and the birds 
were thrown swift and low, though erratic in their flight. Both 
shooters were in excellent form, and it was expected that better 
scores would have been made Wm. L H. Goodrich acied in the 
city of referee and old John Glover as scorer. 

The attendance at the club on this day was fair, many of the club 
members being at Watson's Park, shooting. ive birds im practice for 
coming event between Chicago and Kansas ig A Mr. Morgan bas 
now accepted the challenge of A. ©. Paterson for the same trophy, 
which will be shot for at an early date, though not yet pul . 
Bingham was 1 bird ahead when starting in on the final 25, but 
missed 4 out of his first in this frame, Morgan going him 3 better, and 
winning by 1 eres wy. eee are the scores in detail: 

Ed Bingham , ,12011001111111120111112011111111101011111111111001—41 
11011112001111110111111100011001111101101111111111—39—80 

W R Morgan, ,00111111110111100110111101011011111101111111111100—88 
O1111101191111112011111111111001011111101111111111 48-81 


A. OC. Parerson. 


St. Louis Trap-Shooters’ League. 

Lirrue Rocs, Ark, Nov. 12.—Several weeks ago the shooters of 
St. Louis met and organized what will hereafcer be known as the St. 
Louis Trap-Shooters’ League. The principal object of this organiza- 
tion will be to centralize the shooting interests, and to St. Louis 
in its former position as a shooting center. With this object in view, 
the league has decided to hold a three days’ tournament, Nov. 22-25, 
The first two days will be devoted to target shooting, and the last day 
to live birds. At this, its maiden effort, the league will add $100 in 
cash to the purses. This amount of added money, and the geographi- 
cal of St. Louis, should assure the success of the tournament 
as its excejient railroad facilities make it only a night's ride from 

the important inland cities. It is quite likely that this will 
be a great factor in swelling the attendance. The 


{a each 15-target event and oto each of the 20-target races, to the 
25-target event there will be $15 added. The purses will be dividea 
under the old system, four moneys in the 16s and five moneys in the 
others. On live-bird day there are two events scheduled. one 15 and 
one 25. In the former t will be $25 added. and in the latter $75. 
The main event will be high guns, not class shooting, the money goin; 
to the eight high guus. Then there will be $15 average money eac 
oy. which makes up the total of $300 added. 

‘he tournament will be beid at Du Pont’s Park, one of the best 
equipped shooting grounds in the West, 40 minutes’ ride from the 
center of the city, and reached by the Suburban electric line.. The 
arrangements for throwing targets consists of 4 magautrap and a set 
of expert traps arranged on the Sergeant systeni. It is on this set of 
traps that the programme will be shot, while extras will be run off 
on the magautrap. TLe background for target shooting is a fairly 
good one. The live bird grounds are separate from those where the 
target shooting is done, though the tract of ground isallin one. The 
pigeons will be shot from King’sautomatictraps There are no trees 
or buildings to interfere, and the birds are sure to get the benefit of 
apy prevailing winds. The pigeon game here should be “plent 
hard,” as at this season of the year the birds are strong well 
feathered. There are ample buildings on the premises to protect the 
shooter in case of inclement weather, and of the right kind,too, One 
of them, the largest, is a brick structure, and will readily accommo- 
date 100 people. This is used as a club house proper. Mr Gardner, 
the manager of the park. has establi-hed a reputation of knowing 
how to take care of his guest On Nov 25, sane as Day, a tur- 
key dinner will be served free to the shooters. This day there will 
also be contests for turkeys. 

* Only 2 cents will be charged for targets. This is alsoa new de- 
parture in the tournament business, as it has always been customary 
to charge 8 cents at added money shoots. ‘This will be virtually 


_ equal to $50 a day to the shooters, as it is safe to avsert that 5,000 tar- 


gets will be thrown in the programme events each day, 

The officers of the League are: Dr. M. C. Starkloff, Chairman, and 
W. R Nold, Secretary, The doctor bas os been associated with 
the trap-shooting interest of St. Louis, and is always keenly alive to 
its progress and elevation. Mr. Nold is one of the young shooters of 
St. Louis, and is well qualified for the position of secretary, being 
both energetic and efficient. Sbould this tournament be the success 
and arouse the interest which the pronrdters have reasons to expect, 
it is their intentions to hold a large tournament in 1£93, to which the’ 
expect to add $3,000. It is my opinion tbat in the future St. Louls 
tournaments will appear in the fixcure column more frequently. 

Pau. R. Litzxe, 


The Intercity Team Race at Chicago.! 


In view of the interest taken in the Chicago-Kansas City team race, 
Dec. 10-11, at Watson's Park, Chicago, a few figures on the two con- 
tests which bave already been decided will be good reading. The first 
shoot between representatives of these two cities took place at Chi- 
cago, the visitors winning by 4 birds, with a total of 42 to 416. The 
second was held at Kansas Ci'y, and, strangely enough, the visitors 
carried off the honors, Chicago winning by 2 birds, the scores stand- 
ing: Chicago 442, Kansas City 440, Below wegive the names of those 
who shot on the teams, together with their scores: 

Shoot No. 1, at Chicago: 









Chicago. Kansas City. 
H Kleinman,, DRORIIER 6 50000006hb000ed0e 
W P Musse Ed Chouteau,.........se08 
Macfarian J A RB Eihlott,....cccccccees 
Ed Bingham,,... TITTiTith 


\85—416 








Shoot No, 2, at Kansas city: 
hicago,. 
MJ Eich,.., 48 48 
G Kieinman 46 AT 
A Kleinman 46 46 
CE Fetton 46 46 
CB Dicks 46 44 
W P Musse: 44 43 
H Kleinman, 43 48 
Abner Price, 43 43 
PF Stone. 41 41 
J E Price,..... 89-442 LH Vories......... 89— 440 


On the occasion of the visit of the Chicago team to Kansas City, the 
Chicagoans took a second team along with the first team, and the 
Kansas es made up another team to compete with it, In 
this race the Kansas City men were easily winners, the scores being, 
Kansas City 427, wo Chicago 408, The scores of these teams were: 















hicago No. 2. Kansas City No, 2. 

H Eblers.........++++ . 47 F OC Maegiey 47 
G Hoffman.,,,. 44 F J Smith,, 

W E Philips... 42 J L Porter 

u W Reeves,,... 41 W «i Eads. 

E M Steck......... 40 G Youmans, 

C D Gammon.,,,,. 40 C F Holmes 

Jonn Watson.,,,,.... ‘ D8 Gordon, 

GOO Alrey.......cce000eeee 39 G Schroeder 

J M Hutchinson, 38 G Stockwell, 

Geo Farmer,,.....s+.+s00+.87- 408 J H Magee... 











elnswerg to Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications 








E.ecraick, New York.—Write to Wilson House, Mastic, L.J., or 
to H, J. Rogers, Eastport, L. 1. 


H F. H., Portland, Ore —Dorrler used a 28in. barrel, but most ex- 
perts here use 30in, barrels, We would recommend a 30in. barrel 
where a .22 long rifle-cartridge is used. 


F, P. Hisu.— We have never found sweet oil of much benefit as a 
rust preventative. 


O. M. G,, North Andover Depot, Mass. The symptoms are those of 
worms, Give him no {food for twelve hours; sx or eight hours before 
giving the worm medicine give a dose of casior oil, Give one dram 
of freshly grated areca nut, It can be mixed with lard and given in 
the form of a large pill. 


8. E. T., Mount Vernon, N, Y.—In treating canker of long standing 
in the internal passages of the ear, cleanliness is essential Inject 
tepid water gently aod remove all discharge from within. This should 
be done several times daily, then warm to bloodheat aud drop in the 
ear a little of the followiag mixture: 
Acid carbolici, 
Glycerine, 





ee reeeecesececersssess 588 
seseseccees 588 
AQUM...ccccccccccssecccweccescess ijss 


C. D. R.- My Irish setter puppy had his left hindleg fractured by 
the kick of a horze when the dog was about five weeks old. The 
fracture united rapidly, and now, at the age of ten months, the leg 
is straight, strong, of equal length with the other bindleg, aod the 
only visible result of the fraccure is a bony lamp at the point of frac- 
ture, much of which will, lam informed, ulumately disappear by 
absorption. Wili this tump, other things being equal or better, mili- 
tate against the dog in adog show? Ans, Yes,so long as it remains 
evident to eye or touch the jump will be regarded as a blemish. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Lincoln Park, Chicago, 


Ong of the beauty spots of Chicago, is d bed in a most beauti- 
fully illustrated book of pipet oe: pages, being distributed by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul way Company. Ic is full of 
the finest balf-tone piciures of one of Creation’s most eharming 

laces of resort for citizens of the Great Republic. Every one who 

ever visited the - will appreciate the souvenir, and for those 
who have not, it will be a reveiation of what is to be seen in Obicago. 





It can only be procured by incio-ing x5 ceats in coin or Bostage 
stamps to rge H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 410 Oid Col- 
ony ing, Chicago, Ill.— Adv. 





The Smokeless Blue Ribbon. 
{copy } 


New Haven, Conn , Nov. 5, 1897.—The Hazard Powder Co.; Gentle- 
meo—Yesterday | gave your “Blue Riovon” Smokeless a trial and 
the results were very satisfactory. 


The — (8344 ) is quick. gives good pene'ration, and a very even 
pomee. wit —s litul« recoil, and what is more apenas, ae not 
who Wish use & nla at Yo trul a 

r, Yours iy, 
(Signed) Davip CaLLagaN, 





